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Foreword 
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The challenge we face is to create a world-class education system 
which will engender a new spirit of enterprise and initiative... 

...We must break the cycle of failure that condemns so many young 
people to dependence on the state, so that they can fulfQ their 
potential and make their contribution to our nation's future. 

- National Party Manifesto 1990 



The National Gowniincnt has decided lo retoriii nalional tjualificalions. Its 
initiatives include: 

AfairerSchooiCertificate examination. The failure rate built into current 
scaling procedures will go. and the examination will he based on published 
national standards. Results will show actual achievement, and reward the 
efforts of students and their teachers. 

Scholarships. Options will be presented for the Scholarships examination 
to recognise academic excellence in the senior school. 

A new National Certificate. This will he a new teiliar\- vocational (|ualifi- 
cation. It will be an option for students which may he pursued at school, 
polvtechnic. private training establishment, or approved work places. I'nits 
of the National Certificate will be available for study alongside other senior 
school qualifications. Credits gained at school or elsewhere may be built on 
during further education. 

Traineeships. A new work-based Traineeship programme will he intro- 
duced to help more young people gain trade and technical qualifications. 

The Training Opportunities Programme (TOP). TOV is to be a pro- 
gramme of learning units (hat will provide entiy into the National Ccnificatc. 

Access as a program })w oflccinii}i^JhcHse(i on cuiploywcnit outcomes 
will he replaced by the Training Opportunities Programme. 
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'I'hc New /,caland Qualificalioiis Authority will play a central role in 
bringing about tb.cse policy changes. This document, which seeks the widest 
possibk* opinion on (lualifications reibrni, is a basic part of tiie process. 

f commend the Qualifications Authority for promoting this di.scassion 
and for outlining a range of choices for public consideration. The building 
of a new (}ualificati()ns framework is no light task and 1 urge your .serious 
consideration of the i.ssues involved. 

In particular. I should value the sharing of your views with the 
Qualifications Authority on the implications ol': 

• including the National Certificate in .senior .school (jualifications; 

• introducing a unit and credit approacli to po.st-.school (lualifications: 

• identifying levels of achievement for posi-.school ({ualifications; 

• naming i!ie (jualifications which will encompa.ss those levels. 

Your participation is important to the development of a rational and efiective 
(lualifications .structure, and to the future of New Zealand ec:acation and 
training. 
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Introduction 



DESIGNING THE FRAMEWORK is a discussion document prepared by the 
New Zealand Qualifications Authority. 

The Qualifications Authority is clKU\ued under the I^dueation Aniend- 
nient Act 1990 with dcwloping a framework for national qualifications in 
secondan' schools and post-school education and trainin^i». The fniniework 
is central to :\ coin]')rehensive and cohesive qualifications system wliich will 
encoiH-a^ue the hi^uhest standards of individual achievement and promote the 
growth of education and training in New Zealand. 

l)eveloi')ing the framework involves nationwide consultation at all 
lewis of the education and training sector and with grouj^s from industry and 
the communilN'. 

kate last year the Qualifications Authority circulated loirards a Sa- 
(k)tial Qiifdijk'atioiis l-niiucuvrk a discussion document prepared hy the 
framework project team to seek opir:i'/n on general prir^ inles and concepts. 
1 )ver 2S() written submissions and many direct comments were received ire r,n 
individuals, professional organisations, unions. ein[')loyers, etkication agen- 
cies, schools, teniaiy institutions, and community groups. 'Ihe Qualifications 
Autiiorit\- is most grateful for this response. 

Widespread suj^poit was indicated for: 

• developing a reformed (lualifieations framework: 

• building qualifications around units of learning which carry credits; 

• a.ssessing learners against published national .standards; 

• rewarding excellence. 

At its liieeting in No\ember 1990. the Hoard of the Qualifications 
Authority recogtiised these preferences and directed the project team to 
begin a second round of consultation. 

't'he new National Ciovernment has since indicated its education 
priorities. 

This .second discussion document on the framework therefore con- 
tains statements of (lowrnment |M)licy. recommendations from the Quali- 
fications Authority develo]X'd from previous consultation, and options to he 
considered. 

\*()ur response to the document will be imalysed by the project team 
and so provide direction for the estalMishment of the framework. 

A detailed (jueslionnaire is enclosed to a.ssist yuu in deciding among 
the options. We recommend that you detach it and keep it in front oi you as 
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you read the tlocumcnt. Atldilional wrillen nvaierial sliould 1k» addressed to: 

The Chief Executive Officer, 

New Zealand Qualifications Authority, 

Box 160, Wellington 

aiul marked for llie attention of llie 

National Qualifications Framework Project Team, 

Tlie closing date for responses is 5 July 1991. 'I'lie project team will report 
to th.e Board in late August 1991. Tile Hoard's d.'Cisions are exjK'Cted to hv 
announced progressively from September 1991. Tlie lidiication Amend' 
nicnt Act /9Wre(iuires llie Qualifications Autiiorily to seek tiie approval of 
the Minister of Hducalion for any major changes to secondaiy school 
qualifications. 

11k.' Hoard considers this consultation to be essential to the develop- 
ment and implementation of a comprehensive and coherent national 
(jualifications framework, and urges your serious consideration of and 
response to the issues raised. 




Profes.sor Sir James Stewart 

Chairman, New Zealand Qualifications Authority Board 



The New Zealand Qualifications Authority was establish jd under the 
Education Amendment Act 1990. The Act requires the ^Qualifications 
Authority: 

To ftevelop a frariMWoric for national quaiiflcationa in aocondary 
schools and In post-school oducation and trainintf in which: 

j all qualifications (including pre-vocational courses provided under the 
Access training scheme) have a purpose and a relationship to each 
other that students and the public can understand; and 

ii there is a flexible system for the gaining of qualifications, with 
recognition of competency already achieved. 

Section 253(c) Education Amendment Act 1990 
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Nga Ketc o Tc Waiianga - ► 
Qualifications for Maori ^ 



Papa te whaititiri, hikohiko te uira, ka kanapu ki te rangi, i whctuki ki 
raro ra, ru ana te whenua el 

E rau rangatira ma tena koutou katoa. Tena koiitou i roto i nga 
ahuatanga o te wa. Ko o tatou mate kei te tangihia i nga wa katoa. No 
reira e nga kuru pounamu, nga tini mate o nga hau e wha, haere, 
haere, haerc atu ra. Moe mai koutou i Tuawhakarere. 

Ka huri te po, ka tau mai tc ao, Tihei mauri ora. 

'Hiis scclion has been written to hrin^ Maori poopio up-to-dalc with the 
proposed National Qualifications I'ranicwork and to encourage iheni to 
express (heir v iews. 

He rei nga niho, he paraoa nga kauae 

luiterprise and coniniilnient will he needed to hreak the cycle of iinder- 
achieveiiient that condemns a lii^^li proportion of Maori people to depend on 
tile state. A reformed (jualificalioiis siriictuie can help Maori, and all New 
Zeaianders, to aim higher and have their achievements recognised. 

The proposed unit of learning approach 

i nits of learning developed hy Maori providers will he included in the 
National (^)ualifications h'ramework, and will count for ciedit towaicls 
national ciiiallfications. Learners will he able to attend a variety of learning 
places including Marae, Kokiri (Centres and pri\'ate training pro\'iders, 

Ka mate kainga tahi, ka era kainga rua 

This wili give Maori learners greater control over their learning within the 
context of national standards. 

A standards-based approach to assessment recognising all student 
achievement 

This form of assessment will allow Maori learners to judge the worth of their 
own learning and will show their actual perfomiances. Standards-based 
assessment is alreadv being developed for Tc Rco Maori \\{ School Cleilificate 
level. 
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Obtaining recognition for prior learning 

Matua whakapai i tou maraoy ka whakapai ai te 
marae o te tangata 

Lcamin,^ williin ihc Maori ciilUuv ivlics on hnih loniKil and non-formal 
processes. The learnini^ is delcmiined l^y ilw context in whieh it occurs. It 
includes generaK eniployment-related and experiential options, all of w hicli 
the Marae can proside. 

Being able to have purely Maori qualifications iliUy recognised nationally 

Maori knowledge and skills will be recognised within the national context 
and will enter the pathway to international recognition. 

Participation in general and vocational course establishment 

ll is important to assure Maori peoj^le that the standards of the (lualifications 
they gain will he recognised. Maori participation in discussions on all as|")ects 
of the Qualifications Framework will he \'ital. 

He umauma tangata, he umauma rakau 

The challenge to the Qualifications Authority is to put in place a national 
ciualifications strucliue which recognises the res|')onsihilities of the Treaty of 
W aitangi and therehy offers incentiws to Maori, and to all New Xea landers, 
to achieve their learning goals. 

A booklet outlining the relevance of the framework to the Maori 
people is available from the Qualif ications Authority. 

Tungia te urarua kia iipu whakaritorito te 
tipu o te harakeke 

Maori education achievement today will form the foundation for the next 
generation of self-development. National is committed to educational 
excellence and recognises that the needs of Maori children must be met 
as a matter of urgency. 
National Party Policy on Maori Affairs 1990 

Mauri tu Mauri era, Mauri noho Mauri mate 

We must empower young Maori • enrich them with the new wealth of 
education. 

Winston Peters, MP, National Spokesman on Maori Affairs, 1990 NZ 
National Party Conference. Wellington 
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A Guide to Reading 
Designing the Framework' 



The main (ext is unshaded, and appears on llie left-hand page. 

Material eonlained in i:)()xes, on the shaded right-iiand page, consists 
of iiliislrative diagrams, ({uoialions From indix'idiiais and relevant documents, 
more detailed explanations of the main text, and extracts from submissions 
made during the first round of discussion. 

l-ach section of Pails A and B is self-conuiined and may be considered 
separately. 

\<haka((nikiipii)\\'\hs) will be foiuid through the text. I'or those nol 
iluenl in the Maori language, translations are i:)rovided in the foouiotes. 

A i|ue.stionnaire is includetl with this discu.ssion document. We 
suggest ih:a you keep it before you as you read through the text. There is 
.some .space for additional comment, and you may wish to add further pages 
to amplify your views. Respon.ses may be in Maori or in lunglish. 
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Part A 



This pail of the document outlines proposals and options for: 

• Post-Schooi Qualifications (Section One) 

• Secondary Flucation Qualifications (Section Two) 

and draws the threads together in a proposed: 

• National Qualifications Framework (Section i hree) 
-encouraging student participation 

-stimulating high achie\enient 

- providing pathways and options 
" ensuring tlexil^jle learning 

- allowing for recognition of competency already achicN'ed 
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Section One : 



1 

Post-Schcjol Qualifications 



Post-school qualifications cover the range of learning from pre-employment 
level lo diplomas and degrees. The existing strucuire of major national 
qualifications is shown in the accompanying diagram.. This is a ren' simple 
reprcsctitatiofi CDid there arc many qualifications not iticluclecL The area 
shown as I)e^)-ec is exlremel\- complex, and includes a range of higher 
certificates, diplomas and postgraduate degrees. 

In establishing principles for the rationalisation of post-school quali- 
fications, the Qualifications Authority researched many oxerseas sources. 
Both the British and Australian (|ualifications systems are moving, or ha\'c 
moved, towards recognition of occupational competence' at distinct levels, 
from trainee the highest professional stage. 

It is important to establish levels that relate both to overseas structures 
and to existing national qualifications, and to ensure the lex els are based 
logically on occupational and educational patterns. Oevelopments in voca- 
tional education in Britain, the Kun )pean Communit\- and Australia have been 
closely monitored. The wider resjionsibilities of the Qualifications Authority 
in general education has demanded a careful study and a broadening of 
overseas models, in order to develop a distinct New Zealand approach to the 
qualifications structure. 

The Qualifications Authority has identified vMght lexels of learner 
achie\ ement and suggests these as the basis for proposing a framework for 
qualifications. The proposed lex els hax e been derix-ed from those proposed 
for Australia by their National Training Board. All units of learning- xvould be 
assigned to an appropriate level. The draft descriptions xvhich folloxv hax e 
an employment focus. The Qualifications Authority xvi.shes lo broaden these 
definiliop to incorporate general and higher learning. In addition lo the 
present consultation, a research programme is being undertaken lo study the 
merging of lex els statements to cover both competence-based and general 
learning. 



1 competence: proti' iciKX .il a .spct itictl k'S«.'l in a ix'hiK'<.l sci ot skill> 

2 units of learning: also known as moUuk'.s, units oricaiiiiii^ arc st'lt-coniaimcU'ourscs with 
.spLtifk- learning outcomes One or nioiv units nia\ inakt.' .i pro^rainnit- lt.'a(lini» to a 
spccitk' (lualification. fnit.s of k'arniny arc <.lisc uss<.-cl (nlK in Sectiun Four. 
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THE PRESENT STRUCTURE OF NEW ZEALAND QUAUFICATIONS 
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A FOCUS ON OUTCOMES 

The shift to an outcome-l3d system of education and training thus n^ieans a 
qualification-led or assessment-led system . This proposition makes a lot 
of people unhappy because they think of qualifications as 'sitting exams' 
and writing essays or doing multiple-choice tests. If this were to be the 
case I would share their concern. Educationalists are also unhappy v;ith 
the proposition because they believe that qualifications do not and cannot 
assess many of the finer aspects of the learning that they believe to be 
important. They are right if they think only in terms of traditional forms of 
qualification . But this is not what is now being proposed for the new 
standard based qualifications. 

Along with the new standards must go new forms of assessment, very 
different from sitting examinations. The full benefits of the model can only 
be realised if assessment can cover all the things we want people to learn 
(and more importantly what the learners want to learn). It also works if 
assessment is more friendly and facilitates learning rather than acting as a 
deterrent or just an obstacle to be overcome. 

Outcomes: NVQs and the Emerging Model of Education and Training, 

Gilbert Jessup, 1991 
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LEVEL DESCRIPTIONS FOR THE CURRENT CONSULTATION 



LFA'KLS 

1 Has cslal")lishecl work orientation. Performs routine and predictable 
tasks with close supen'ision. Basic tiieorciicai knowledge and practi- 
cal skills. /// ^^oieml ediicatioti, proru/es the basic fan tuiation for 
fii fiber study. (Basic rocational leivL) 

1 Performs a range of directed tasks under general super\'ision, and 
more complex tasks, involving the use of theoretical knowledge and 
practical skills, under close super\ ision. In general eclucatiaiL conUI 
be ec(iiated with achierenient duntii^ the foiirib year of secondaiy 
schoulit:g. (Process work, skills. J 

,^ Perfoniis tasks of some complexity, involving the use of applied 
theoretical knowledge and practical skills. Significant individual 
rcsponsihilit\'. In general ediicatioti, could he ecjuated with achiere- 
nient during the fifth year of secondaiy schooling. ( Practice skillssuh- 
trade lei vl. ) 

■{ Pcrfonns complex tasks without supen ision. Self-directed with some 
supen ision of others. Substantial applied knowledge. (Skilled trades 
leivL) 

S l*ert( )rms creativ e planning and design tasks. Self-directed. May super- 
viseothers. PeMfoniis tasks involving independent u.seol a high degree 
of technical orapplied knowledge. (Advanced trades/technician lerei) 

() Performs creative planning and design tasks. Makes autonomous use 
of a high degree of applied knowledge, in combination with masten- 
of the tlieoretical Ixises of that applied knowledge. May .supeni.se 
others. /// general education, could be ecfuated with acbierenient 
during the tb ird year of degree st i id ies. (I I igher lei vl tech 1 1 icia 1 1 pa ra- 
pnfessional.) 

.\Iake\s autonomous use of a high level of theoretical and applied 
knowledge, rndertakes significant higli level creative planning, 
design or management functions. May ha\e accountability "^d 
responsibility for tlie output of others. In general ediicatioiL coiu. < 
ecfuated with itiitial acbierenient at a postgraduate leivL (Profes- 
sional. ) 

8 Generates and u.ses a high level of theore»tical and applied knowledge, 
rndertakes complex and major high level creative planning, design 
or managerial functi(^ns with full accountability and responsibility for 
t h e ( ) u t p u I o f ot h e rs . (Senior profess io nal.) 
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EXAMPLES OF DESCRIPTIONS OF VOCATIONAL* COMPETENCE 
EUROPEAN COMMUNITY UNITED KINGDOM 



Uvel 1: 

Professional initiation with theoretical 
knowledge and practical capabilities 
being very limited. This training must 
primarily enable the holder to perform 
relatively simple work. 



Competence in the performance of a 
range of varied work activities most of 
which are routine and predictable or 
which provide a broad foundation as a 
basis for progression 



Level 2; 

A level where the holder is fully 
qualified to engage in a specific 
activity with capacity to use instru- 
ments and techniques. Work may be 
independent within the limits of 
relevant techniques. 



Level 3: 

Training involves a greater fund of 
theoretical knowledge than 2. Activity 
is chiefly technical work which can be 
performed independently and/or 
entail executive and coordination 
duties. 

Level 4: 

Training involves high level technical 
training. Qualifications cover higher 
level of knowledge and capabilities. It 
does not generally require mastery of 
scientific bases. Training outcomes 
make it possible in an autonomous or 
an independent way to assume 
design and/or management adminis- 
trative responsibilities. 



Competence in a significant range of 
work activities, performed in a variety 
of contexts. Some of the activities are 
complex or nonroutine, and there is 
some individual responsibility or 
autonomy. Collaboration v;ith others, 
perhaps through membership of a work 
group or team, may be a requirement. 

Competence in a broad range of work 
activities performed in a wide variety 
of contexts and most of which are 
complex and non-routine. There is 
considerable responsibility and 
autonomy, and control and guidance 
of others is often required. 

Competence in a broad range of 
complex, technical, or professional 
work activities, performed in a variety 
of contexts and with n substantial 
degree of personal responsibility and 
autonomy. Responsibility for the work 
of others and the allocation of 
resources is often present. 



Level 5: 

Training generally leads to an 
autonomously pursued vocational 
activity - as an employee or self 
employed person - entailing a mastery 
of the scientific bases of the 
occupations. 



Competence which invokes the 
application of a significant range of 
fundamental principles and complex 
techniques across a wide and often 
unpredictable range of contexts. 
Personal accountabilities for analysis 
and diagnosis, design, planning, 
execution and evaluation feature 
strongly, as do very substantial 
personal autonomy and often 
significant responsibility for the work 
of others and for the allocation of 
substantial resources. 



3 vocational: relating to vniploynu-nt or (Kcupation, 
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Certification 



Certification shows tliat a particular CjuaHficanoii has l-)een c)l'>tained. Most 
certificates for trade, leclinician and professional ({ualificauons are issued by 
the New Zealand Qualifications Authority or by a post-school learning 
provider. 

Admission lo someuades or [■)r()fessi()ns (often called re^islralioJi J 'ls 
controlled by boards and professional associations, a number established by 
statute, others voluntary'. Examples are the Medical Council of New Zealand 
and the Kleclrical Registration Board, Admission usually re({uires evidence 
that the applicant has the relevant (lualification(s), is working in the trade or 
profession concerned, and has ser\'ed lime as a probationer, trainee or 
apprentice. Conditions for admission are set by the ruling body and may be 
regulated by law. 

Most occupaiioir., however, do not ha\'e restricted admission but 
some cjualificalion is expected as proof of skill or competency. 

A number of trade and professional ((ualificalions cannot be certifi- 
cated unless the examining body ( noniially the Qualifications Authority) has 
evidence of the time scived by the trainee. Trade Certificate, for example, is 
not awarded unless the required (say ) 6000 hours of work-based apprentice- 
ship has been completed. Time-ser\ing is not a guarantee of competence and 
it may be argued that it should not be made a condition of certification. 
Admission bodies may recjuire this, but it is not necessarily a matter for the 
examining authority. 

Some overseas countries sej-)arate occupational admission and certi- 
fication, because a qualihcalion certificate is only part of the re(|uirement for 
trade or prt)fessional practice. There is no reason why this policy should not 
Ik* adopted in New Zealand where, in effect, the Qualifications Authority is 
doing the work of the admission bodies by being obliged to recjuire evidence 
of lime seived in the current trades register. 

The Qualifications Authority's role would be lo certify that units have 
been completed successfully and the right learning outcomes' achieved. 



4 learning outcomes: pat isL' M.iiciiK-ms aboui wh.ii a kMrnrr sliouki do i(» ck-inonMriiie 
o)nipck-n(.c M \\ic ctui dI a untt ol' kMininjL^. 
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ENGINEERS UNION INITIATaVE 

One of the real skill shortages areas in New Zealand is in the commissioning 
and utilisation of new technology, and in the design and implementation of 
new high skill work processes. 

Relatedly, there is an absence of development of new skills above and 
beyond the current apprenticeship system. Also, for those groups who wish 
to make progress on difficult demarcation issues it seems as if the 
provision of new skills and training offers solutions. 

For those reasons the Engineers Union has committed itself to the 
development of new trade and post-trade skills, and new classification and 
training programmes that reflect these skills. 

On our current path there is a likelihood that the final result of these 
initiatives wii; be a series of enterprise and industry specific post-trades 
qualifications. In this event the portability of skills between manufacturing 
industries would be lost. Industry would lose the ability to shift labour in 
response to the changing requirements of enterprises and industries. 
Without such portability the national basis of competition against overseas 
competitors would be in jeopardy. 

Rex Jones. National Secretary Engineers Union, 25 November 1990 



A COMMON CURRENCY FOR QUAUFICATIONS 

...there is a need to develop a common currency of qualifications yf^\ch will 
allow each type of education in a differentiated system to be related to 
others, to higher education and to the labour market. Such a currency, 
which to some extent exists already in several countries, would allow 
mobility within diversity, something which is desirable both from the points 
of view of individual progression, and the optimum use and flexibility of 
manpower. A common currency of qualifications, expressed in terms of 
credits and levels, would also allow relevant work experience to be 
appropriately valued, a point which will become increasingly important in 
relation to adults. 

Pathways for Uarning OECD 1986 
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Industry' would specify which units of learning, at what level, should be 
included in the trade or professional qualification. It would detail what other 
conditions must he met before the applicant could practise. 

Increasingly, certification is being requested to suit local requirements. 
In these cases certificates could include general units, units relating to that 
industiy and imits .specific to the workplace concerned. In some cases local 
enterprises are extending national certification to suit their own require- 
ments. At Kinleith. for example, iradespersons employed by NZ Forest 
Products Pulp and Paper Ltd can take an examination and those who can 
demonstrate a high level of skills and knowledge related totheiremployment 
are awarded a certificate. A board of imion and company representatives 
administers the examination and awards certificates. 

The flexibility afforded by a unit of learning approach is further 
discussed in Section Four. 

Who will record student results? 

A central datahcise'' (with or without on-line access for prcn iders and other 
authorised users) could be set up by the Qualifications Authority. This could 
be an extension of existing School Certificate centralised records. 

A d istrihi i ted or )ietu 'orked data base'" co u 1 d be m a i n t a i n ed by a u th o r- 
i.sed i.ssuing authorities. 

Local databases' could be maintained by all issuing authorities, with 
learners being responsible for carrying records with them. This would be the 
cheapest option but may cause problems as learners mo\ e from one provider 
to another. Arrangements would ha\'e to be made for the central storage of 
student records from providers who cease to operate. 

Who will issue certificates? 

Three options are suggested: 

1 The New Zealand Qualifications Authority acting alone, as is the 
practice for current senioi school qualifications and for the Trade 
Certificate, for example. 



5 central database: a .sinj»lL* KDP record sy.stcrn locaiud wiiii and nianaj^cd by nnc central 
aj^cncy. with p()ssil')lL* on-line access lor cncjuircrs. 

6 distriiiutcd database: several V.\W record sy.siems at different locations, linked in a net\vt>rl< 
and {)perating as a single .system from tlie viewpoint of encjuirers. 

7 local database: a self-contained record .system, not necessarily HDP-i)ased. operated by a 
sinj»lc orj^anisation for its own purposes and not directly accessible to other enc|uirers. 
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EXAMPUES OF POSSIBLE FORMS OF NATIONAL CERTIFICATION 

These are working examples only, and should not be considered final. 

1 Here the nature of the qualification, except ^or its title and level, is not 
specified. Whether or not the units studied are appropr^ te for entry to 
a trade or profession is a matter for industry to determi: . Learners 
have maximum flexibility but require strong vocational guidance. 



NEW ZEALAND 

QUALIFICATIONS AUTHORITY 
Mana Matauranga Motuhake 
o Aotearoa 



This s 10 certify that 

has been awarded the 
National Certificate (Level 3) 

20 December 1993 

BAr or ISLAVDS community PCO TECHNIC 



2 (Page 21, top) Here, the certificate has been issued for a broad 
occupational grouping according to the criteria established by the 
relevant Industrial Training Organisation. 

The Qualifications Authority is responsible only for certifying that the 
requisite number of units (listed separately) has been successfully 
completed. 

The appropriate industry body determines whether the qualification is 
suitable for the applicant's entry to the joinery trade. 

3 (Page 21, bottom) An example of a certificate for a specific qualifica- 
tion. Here, the learner has completed a qualification whose format has 
been agreed to by industry and whose completion (including time 
served) has been certificated by the provider and the Qualifications 
Authority. 
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2 A l(K':il accrcdilcd provider issuing a ccrtificalc joinily wilh ihc 
Qualiriailions Aiuhoriiy, as is ihc practice for liie curreni National 
Cc^rtificate in Business Studies. 

3 A national industry group or professional ix)d\' issuing the certificate 
jointly with with the Qualifications Authority. 

What are the options for identifying the ownership of certificates? 

There are various options tor identifying the ownership of certificates. 

1 A national certificate could be issued in the name of the Qualifications 
Authority wilh appropriate reference to the provider and the indiistiy 
or professional body as applicable (see the example on page 19). 

2 A national certificate could be issued in the name of a provider with 
reference t(^ the Qualifications .Authority and an industiy or profes- 
sional group (see the example on page 21. top). 

3 A national certificate could be issued in the name of a j*)rofessional 
body or industry group with reference to the Qualifications Authority 
and possibly the provider (see the example on page 21. bottom). 

What are the options for the format of certificates? 

The following options are suggested for the format of certificates. 

1 The ceilificate is a record of achievement, listing all units successfuily 
completed. Hmployers would decide, as at present, whether the 
(|ualification fits the applicant for a [*)osiiion in their organisations. 
Admission authorities would decide similarly whether the recjuire- 
inents for a trade or profession had been met, 

2 The ceilificate describes a generic or broad field of study. In this 
example the student or trainee woukl follow a j*)rogrami le containing 
elements of a \'ariety of related occupational skills. Tor example, a 
National Certificate in Construction could include units of carpentry 
and plumbing. vSuch an approach would allow industries and enter- 
prises to dev elop and recognise completion of training which cro.sses 
traditional boundaries. Students would learn more broad-based skills 
a|*)propriate to an industry. The existing National Certificate in 
Business Studies is an example of this approach. It has a range of units 
of learning which give students knowledge, skills and attitudes 
applicable to a wide variety of employment opportunities. 
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BAY OF ISLANDS 
COMMUNITY POLYTECHNIC 
Te Kuratini o Te Pewhairangi 



Th.s IS 10 ccrlify that 

has been awarded the 
National Certificate 
(Construction) Level 3 

20 Dccenibcr 1993 



ISSUED UNDER THE AUTHORITY OF THE NEW ZEALAND 
QUALIFICATIONS AUTHORITY 



CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY 
TRAINING ORGANISATION 
OF NEW ZEALAND 



has been awarded the 
National Certificate in Joinery 
Level 3 

20 December 1993 




Thts IS to certify th.il 




("^tj ISSUED UNDER THE AUTHORITY OF THE NEW ZEALAND 
' QUALtFICATIONt AUTHORITY 
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3 The certificate describes completion of a specific vocational qualifica- 
lion. An example would be the current Trade Certificate in carpentiy 
which requires conipletion of a closely prescribed course of study, 
together with employment and time-ser\'ing components. In a unit of 
learning approach, industry would specify the units to be completed. 
Such an approach would allow the identification of units of learning 
common to other training programmes, .so prox'iding fiexibility in 
otherwise fixed programmes of learning. 

While the first option provides the greatest Hcxibility, historical and i-)ractical 
considerations will mean that industr\- groups will specify whicii of the 
options suit their needs. Different approaches will suit different groups. 
Consequently, a imiform approach to certification may not be pnicticable. 

Refer to Section Five for further discussion of certification in the 
context of a career-long Record of Education cuid TminUi^. 



Namingof Qualifications 



This section deals with the certification of units of learning by the use of an 
official title. 

National Certificate 

The government has decided that there is to be a new post -compulsory 
qualification with the title National Certificate, which will be introduced from 
1993. National Certificate courses will be offered by polytechnics and private 
providers; through work-based training, the Training Opportunities Pro- 
gramme and traineeships; and at secondary^ school. 

There are many options for the naming of qualifications, of which 
three are outlined below. In these, the title National Certificateimy be applied 
at the initial level of qualifications or extended to higher levels. 
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MAORI CERTIFICATES 

Specific Maori skills will be eligible for certification, with certificates 
reflecting tikanga Maori. 



TE KURATINI O 
PEWHAIRANGI 



Wo tona pukcnga ki nga mahl 
korowai k'j/j whaKaAhiwhiii a 

ki te Tiwhikete Teitei o te Motu 
mo taua kaupapa wfiakaakoranga 

20Tihcma 1993 



HE MEA TUKU I RARO \ TE MARU O TE MANA 
MATAUM.ANQA MQTUHAKE O ACTEAROA 
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Option One - A National Certificate 

'I'Ik' XdiioNal (,'crn/iaifc\\'ouk\ be issued al tlic c'lul of a rouisr of learning, 
lisling by lc\'el iIk* units compkicd successfully. 

levels 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 



MntlLonal Cor^ificiito " 



Option Two - Two-tier Qualifications 

'I'liLMV woukl he iwo cjualirieations titles: National (lertilleale and National 
Diploma. The esiahlishment of criteria for building a ni|")l()nKi upim a 
Ortirieale \Vv)uld detennine the level boundary, which could be other than 
i)el\veen () and "'. 



Icvc-ls 
4 



i 



Option Three - Four-tier Qualifications 

In this option, the learnitig leading to each (jualiHcation cov ers two levels. 
allo\vint» for lour different titles. 




Higher Niiiional 
DIploniA 



Hxcept lor the name Xafional (.'crtij)'c(ifc\ no decision has been made as to 
the naming of new qualihcations. For example, the word Xational covM be 
replaced by Xcir /caldnd m any of the suggested formats. The existing \cir 
Zealand Ccrfifiatfc cn\.M retain its current title or be renamed a Saliotial 
Sac Zealaud I)il)l(>ni(i. 
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Section Two : Seconckiry 
Education Qu4ltficati<)ns 



The Government has decided that it will reform senior secondary school 
qualifications through the introduction of a National Certificate in the senior 
school. This would bring the number of qualifications at secondary school 
to six {School Certificate, Sixth Fonn Cenificate, Higher School Certificate, 
Scitionai Certificate, Bursaries and Scholarships ),T\\(:, Government has de- 
cided therefore to phase out Sixth Form Certificate and Higher School 
Certificate from 1993. The diagrams opposite show the proi-.ression from the 
present qualifications structure to the new. 

The Government has decided to link senior secondary education 
qualifications with the broad National Qualifications Framework. 

Underlying the qualifications framework in secondary schools is the 
National Curriculum of New Zealand. The Ministry' of Education is develop- 
ing a framework for the national curriculum^ and schools will have an op- 
portunity to comment shortly. 

Ehara taku toa i te toa takitahi 
engari he toa takitini* 



School C^ertiticatc 



Until recently, the fifth fonn year has marked the end of general schooling 
for many New Zealanders, and School Certificate has been an important 
qualification for adult and working life. More recently, many young people 
have retuined to study in the sixth and seventh forms (see table of years 
of attendance at secont^ary school, page 29). 

For these scudents, Sixth Form Certificate and Uni\'ersity Bursaries are 
replacing School Certificate, therefore, as entry qualifications for further 
education and employment. School Certificate remains as a measure of 
performance part way through .secondary .school. 

8 curriculum: in thecontc.xi oftliisdoaiment. any planned activity t^y a provider of education 
and train inji wliicli promotes Icarninji. Commonly, ihis wouki he described Uy programme 
.statements, teacliinj; seiiemes and resouree.s. 

* Mysircuf^ih is >u>t nicliriiluai it comes J'mw a cullvclin' wisdoui. 
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THE GOVERNMENT'S PROPOSED TIMETABLE *OR THE REFORM OF 
SECONDARY EDUCATION QUALIFICATIONS 



YEAR THREE YEAR FOUR 



YEAR FIVE 



1990 Current situation 



School Certificate 



Sixth Form Certificate 



Higher School Certificate 



Bursaries/Scholarships 



1991 Transition Year 



School Certificate 



Sixth Form Cer»ificate 



National Certificate units 
being developed 



Higher School Certificate 



Bursaries/Scholarships 



1992-1993 Phased Implementation 



School Certificate — 



Partial National Certificate 



Sixth Form Certificate 



Partial National Certificate 



Higher School Certificate 



Bursanes/Schoiarships 



Full Implementation 







National Certificate 


school Certificate 


Common bank of units of learning 






Bursartes/Scholarships 
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ll is widely agreed tiial compulsory' schooling' should provide a broad gen- 
eral education. School Certificate should focus, therefore, on the student's 
general educational achievement over the first three years of secondary 
schooling. While it should take into account the needs of employers and 
leiliar)' education, it should not he driven hy them. It follows that employ- 
ment training for under-fifteens should be limited to general preparation for 
the world of work, with the emphasis on generic skills'" useful in more than 
one type of job. .VIore specifically. empk)yment- related learning should be 
post-corn pulsoiy (which may include courses in trie uppersecondar)' school, 
the Training Opportunities Programme, polytechnics, colleges of education, 
universities, wananga. pri\ate prov iders and work]')laces). 

The Gox'ernmenl intends to maintain and strengthen School CeHifi- 
cate, but as a .standards-based" qualification. There has been increasing 
criticism of the present .sy.stem of scaling School Cenificate which uses the 
performance of the are ra (^c siudcni as the norm''. The resuk has been a set 
grouping of grades, no matter what the renl standards of achievement. The 
.sy.stem has been .seen to especially disacK'antage many Maori learners and 
members of minority groups, who have opted to leave school early as a result. 

The Government has decided that School Certificate will provide a 
record of standards achie\'ed at the end of three years of secondan- 
educaik)n. It will provide detailed feedback to .students, .so that they can make 
belter decisions about their future .studies. 

A .separate document will he relea.sed by the Qualifications Authority 
in early April 1991 outlining options fora standard.s-ba.sed School Certificate. 



9 compulsory schooling: at [Mx-scnt. ihc oHitial sthool IciN iiiK '"^ years, and nniny 
youiiKlH'opIc k-avolK'loR-toinpk'ting ilK-rifth lorm year. I hc National (lovcrnincnr.s policy 
is to raise the leax inji aj^e to Ki years. 

10 generic skills: a ternuiscd lodestribeskill.swhieh ate of use in the inaiority ol'lile and work 
situations, t-xamples art' soeial skills. skilK in learninji to learn and in creative thinking and 
problem solving, as well as tore skills in literacy, nunieracy. .science and technology. 

11 standards-based assessment: assessment of" learners in relation to defined levels of 
aiiainment. 

12 norm: used here in a general sense to indicate a normal standard. 
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AVERAGE NUMBER OF YEARS OF ATTENDANCE 
AT SECONDARY SCHCOI. 



YEAR 



NON-MAORI 
STUDENTS 



MAORI 
STUDENTS 



TOTAL SCHOOL 
LEAVERS 



1975 
1980 
1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 



3.7 
3.9 
3.9 
3.9 
4.0 
4.1 



3.0 
3.3 
3.3 
3.3 
3.4 
3.5 



54,233 
58,851 
61,325 
58,383 
57.164 
54,363 



Education at a Glance, Ministry of Education 1990 



He kapara miti hinu* 



Forty-seven percent of Maori leave secondary school with no academic 
qualifications. One in twenty Maori students gain A gradings in School 
Certificate compared with one in five European students. 

National Party policy on Maori Affairs 1990 



A COMPARISON OF SIXTH FORM CERTIFICATE GRADES AWARDED TO 
MAORI AND NON-MAORi STUDENTS IN 1989 



GRADE 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


Maori (M) 


1.3 


2.2 


5.0 


10.5 


20.0 


28.3 


21.5 


11.2 


Maori (F) 


1.2 


2.4 


6.2 


12.5 


22.3 


29.2 


17.8 


8.6 


European (M) 


4.4 


6.1 


11.1 


17.7 


23.1 


22.1 


11.2 


4.3 


European (F) 


4.4 


6.8 


13.2 


20.1 


24.2 


20.8 


8.3 


2.2 



Education Statistics of New Zealand, Ministry of Education. 1990 



Once hillcn. Iick cshy. 
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Senior ScconcUiry Fxliic;iti(>ii 
Qualifications 



The Senior School Curriculum 

The senior school should provide a range of learning opportunities for 
students. These should cater for student needs, which are diversifying as 
more and more students return to the senior school. In recent years students 
have been able to follow a variety of pathways including School Cenificate, 
Sixth Form Cenificate, Bursaries and Scholarships, as well as courses leading 
to trades, technician, horticultural and office systems qualifications. Subjects 
from all these separate areas will form the basis for the National Certificate. 

The existing Sixth Form Certificate, Higher School Certificate and 
University Bursaries will be retained in their present fonn until the end of 
1992. The new National Certificate will be introduced from 1993. The 
Government intends to phase out Sixth Form Certificate and Higher School 
Certificate from 1993. Bursarie.*-* and Scholarships will remain. This new 
structure will give coherence to senior school cjualifications and will set 
targets for high achievement by all students. 

National Certificate 

The new qualification, titled National Certificate, will be available at 
secondary' and tertiary levels and be structured around units of learning 
which will be assessed against national stcwdardso^ performance. Units will 
he based on clear learning outcomes and will attract credits'^ towards sub- 
sequent qualifications. 

The National Certificate will offer adults returning to study, who wis.i 
to further their education and training in the workplace or at places of 
learning, the opportunity to achieve a national qualification. It will be 
possii:)le for secondary school students to attend ix)th school and another 
provider, to follow the course which suits their own preference. At both years 
four and five the majority of the units of learning will be common to the 
National Certificate and Bursaries, 



15 credits: nunUTic values assij»n(.*d lowarcls a qualilicaiion as iftoj^nilion for previous or 
currc-ni learn inj^. Crcdiis art* discussfd fully in Section Fouk 
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NATIONAL CERTIFICATE AND UNIVERSITY ENTRY 
REQUIREMENTS IN SCOTLAND 

in an imoortant new development the Scottish Universities' Council on 
EnuarS h^s indicated that 5C0TVEC awards may count towards 
entry on degree courses. 

The SUCE Guide for 1991 states that module 91003 Oo^^'^^l'^^"^ 
Should be accepted as satisfying the English component of the general 
enuance requirements in the eight Scottish universities. It a so indicates 
that appropriate combinations of certain Mathematics modules are 
acceptable for university entrance. 

ThP Guide accepts the SCOTVEC principle of stating admissions require- 
ment term\''of the candidate's ability to benefit from the course as well 
as the ab lity to achieve academic standards. It also acknowledges that 
appTopS fscOTVEC awards can give evidence of academic potential and 
heX can be included in satisfying entry requirements to speci^c 
courses although each university faculty must decide for itself which 
mo Jes olfer suitable evidence. More than 200 N^tiona Ce^fic te 
Modules are currently used to prepare mature students for H|her 
Education as part of the Scottish Wider Access Programme (SWAP). 
Icomc is worKIng with SUCE to clarify which of these modules are 
suitable for satisfying general entrance requirements. 

Scottish Vocational Education Council (SCOTVEC) Journal. Autumn 1990 
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TIk- unit apprcadi nu-ans iliat opportunities Un in-dcpih and cxpi<,ratorA- 
study will mcreasc. F<,r example, extension units will enable students to 
explore an area <,f a suhject uhieh t<, them is especialK- interesting 
Introduct<.a- units, exposing students to a new area of stud\- or to ditlere.i 
career options, u ill be available. I nits to develop expertise in teehnological 
skills, usetul in a number of subjects, mav be offered. 

The introduction of the National Certificate will broaden the ,senior 
school curnculum, offering a chance for high achiex ement to all students It 
will give them more eh<,ices in their preparation for subsequent adult and 
NNork.ng h e. t will alkm- existing courses to be rationalised, and will supp(,rt 
and extend u hat has already been achiex ed in manv .secondarv schools The 
Covernment intends that the Cenifieate be well regarded bv the hirther 
education and employment .sectors Ixu recogni.ses that this is achievable onlv 
with those .sectors' full support. 

The National Certificate will offer an alternative route toemplovment 
and further study, and will enjoy equal status with Bur.saries. The Govern- 
ment doe.s not intend that there will be first and .second cla.ss qtialifications 
Ixised <.n the di.serediteddistincti<,n between ^/c-«^/e/?;/t- and rocV///o;;«/ Both 
are equal in their wonh. There will be .strong links between the National 
Ceitifieate and Btir.saries throt.gh common learning tinits. In addition .schools 
will ix- able to cater for sixth year and adtilt sttidents 

Out.standing achievement will also be recogni.sed in the National 
Certificate by the award of a National Certificate with distinction. Recognition 
or merit is dLsctissed in Section Fife. 

The considerable resource and .staff training implications of introduc- 
ing a new qualification in the senior .school are acknowledged. 

Bursaries 

Bursaries will contintie as an examination normallv taken bv manv students 
at the conekision of two years .sttidy bevond the fifth form, ft will be of 
particular vakie for students who wish to pursue advanced studies at dit om i 
or degree level immediately after leaving .school. Certificates lor completion 
of units will be available to sttidents not contint.ing to the end of the .seventh 
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VOCATIONAL COURSES IN BRITISH SC. K>OLS 

The Government's determination to introduce vocational courses into sixth 
forms is likely to result in a dramatic change in the relationship between 
schools and colleges [of further education]... 

The Minister of State. ..announced last week that he is lifting the ban on 
schools offering the Business and Technician Education Council's First 
Diplomas, the range of one-year course for sixteen-year-olds which 
prepares them to start work or to go on to more advanced vocational 
studies. 

...The First Diplomas, which involve studying a broad occupational area 
while continuing general education, are primarily intended to lead on to 
National or other advanced vocational courses. But about one student in 
five goes straight into a job related to the course. Nearly half go on to take 
a National and another 14 per cent to some other full-time study, the most 
common of which is A-level. 

Times Educational Supplement 21 Dec 1990 



A FLEXIBLE SENIOR SCHOOL 

In general we support the idea of modularisation with credits and clearly 
defined performance criteria. We applaud any shift from norm referenced 
assessment. 

There would be more opportunities for schools to meet the needs of their 
students outside the usual courses if learning institutions can cross credit 
with each other. Standardised certification available at whichever learning 
institution the student chooses would facilitate this. 

Secondary schools have staff who are trained and experienced in meeting 
the needs of their individual students in their local community. Their focus 
is on young people and their social, vocational and academic needs. 

Greater flexibility in the certification process would help local secondary 
schools to better meet the needs of their senior students v/anting to do a 
wider range of courses in a familiar and supportive setting. 

Northcote College Submission 1990 
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Current prescriptions will remain generally unchanged, hut over a period of 
time will be written in unit form and entered into the common bank of units 
of learning largely shared with the National Certificate. However, some units 
will be particular to Bursaries and others to the National Certificate. 

Scholarships 

Government and the New Zealand Qualifications Authority are committed to 
the recognition of excellence of achievement. In 1990 for the first time 
individual subject vScholarships were awarded on the basis of performance 
in a single examination (Bursaries). The Qualifications Authority also 
identified top *all round* scholars who attained Scholarships level in five 
subjects. Government has determined that the separate award of Scholar- 
ships will continue, 

Options for Scholarships are: 

• Scholarships awarded on the basis of total marks as applied prior to 
1990: 

• Scholarships awarded on the basis of high achievement in individual 
subjecis. 

Options for identifying top scholars are: 

• the current University Bursaries iuitrance Scholarships examination 
prescription using single papers as in 1990; 

• a single examination which includes optional additional questions for 
Scholarships students; 

• separate Scholarships papers only in those subjects for which the 
Bursaries examination is unable to identify excellence sufficiently; 

• reinstatement of separate Scholarships papers in all subjects. 
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ACADEMIC VERSUS VOCATIONAL 

We cannot afford as a nation to continue with weary prejudices about the 
relative merits of so called academic or practical study. Instead, ! hope 
that everyone concerned will recognise and react to this opportunity to 
bridge the academic/vocational divide, and in doing so help us to release 
the potential of all our young people, whatever c?5reer destination they 
happen to have in mind. 

Kenneth Clarke British Education Secretary addressing the Society of 
Education Officers. 25 January I99i 



THE SCOTTISH HIQHERS AND THE NATIONAL CERTIFICATE 

... by 1989, mc-e than three-quarters of all young people in fifth year were 
taking some NC [National Certificate] modules. The average enrolment was 
almost three modules per pupil, amounting to some 120 hours of 
curricular time, roughly the equivalent of one Higher .... [Bursaries subject]. 
The most significant explanation for the growth in National Certificate 
presentations from schools would now appear to be that the National 
Certificate is a more appropriate vehicle for the curricular and assessment 
needs of the young people who form the majority of the fifth-year popula- 
tion. 

The Times Scottish Educational Supplement 5 Oct 1990 



FOCUS ON LEARNING 

If one accepts that the centra! process with which we are concerned is 
learning, and that learning can take many forms, education and training 
may be seen as helping to make that possible. The focus on learning 
would also help to eradicate the distinction between education and 
training, and the establishments and agencies which divide learning into 
two camps. As a learner I do not make this distinction. My head does not 
have separate compartments to receive education and training. 

Outcomes: NVQs and the Emerging Model of Education and Training, 

Gilbert Jessup, 1991 
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Section Three : Drawing The 
threads Together: A National 
Qualifications Framework 



The design (^F the National Qualifications Framework must stimulate and 
encourage the provision of flexible high quality learning opportunities for all 
New Zealanders. The goals for a framework suggested by the New Zealand 
l-niversily Students* Association (refer page 41) are endorsed by the 
Quaiifications Authority. The framework will be a co-ordinated set of utiils 
of learning. a\ ailableto students at senior secondarx' school, in polytechnics, 
colleges of education, universities or private U'aining establishments, and in 
wananga, marae or community agencies. Such learning must be ec|ually 
availai'>le in the workplace, and through self-directed .study or experiential 
learning". 

The building blocks of the framework are units of learning, designed 
around clearly specified outcomes. The units are stepping stones towards 
national or nationally recognised ciualifications, (Refer io Section Four for 
a fuller discussu>n of units of learning.) 

He whare maihi e tu i te wao he kai na te ahi, he whare 
maihi e tu ki rote ki te pa tuwatawata koina te tohu 
rangatira"^ 

Many of the units of learning will be common to different kinds of 
qualification. A national catalogue of units of learning will be established as 
a guide to the choices available. Through the framevvork. Maori knowledge 
and skills will be recognised in a national context and enter the pathway to 
international recognition. Therefore, the framework will encompass Maori 
educational alternatives and Maori values. 

Ma pango, ma where, ka eti te mahi'^'^ 

The framework will incorporate all national and nationalK rcognised 
([ualifications which are the responsibility of the Qualifications Authority. 
The framework proposed will ha\e the following features: 

14 experiential learning: liMinin^ aojunvd in ilu* norniiii course i)f life and work railKTihan 

iluoLi^h organised oduoilion and irainiriK- 
• Hmld <m a soinh/ fontu/alion 
** A Cit'O/fcralirc sfnht trill cfi.<nrc si(ci cs.< 
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• a national catalogue of units of learning written in terms of outcomes 
and hearing credits towards named qualifications; 

• School Certificate subjects standing alone (that is, not included in the 
national catalogue of units); 

• senior secondary school units as part of the catalogue and with a credit 
rating; 

• degrees offered by universities and other authorised providers written 
in learning outcome terms with specified credit transfer. 

What will the catalogue contain? 

The catalogue will he a published register or computer database of units of 
learning of benefit to learners wanting to know what is available, Industiy. 
professional bodies and providers will be able to see what has already been 
developed. The catalogue will also give details of unit recjuirements for 
national certification. 

What will be the role of the Qualifications Authority or of bodies 
acting in lieu of the Authority? 

The Qualifications Authority will it.self or by delegation: 

• establish the national catalogue of units of learning; 

• specify the format in which a unit of learning will be entered in the 
catalogue; 

• provide a channel for course appro\'al; 

• facilitate credit transfer across pro\'ider sectors; 

• provide a channel for accreditation of pi'o\'iders; 

• provide a channel for a.sse.ssmenls to be moderated'\ 

I'niversities will operate these processes for the Qualifications Authority 
according to agreed criteria. Polytechnics, colleges of education and wananga 
will operate under delegated authority. 



15 moderation: the process ofcnsunn^ that a.ss(";siiK'ni is consistent amon^ providers and is 
to the ri'quired standard 
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UNKS BETWEEN VOCATIONAL AND GENERAL 
EDUCATION IN ENGLAND AND WALES 

This diagram provides a model of the various developments in England and 
Wales to link education and training within a coherent framework. It is 
projected that all young people will follow the National Curriculum. At 16 
years, some will continue in schools or colleges through the Advanced and 
Advanced Supplementary (A and A/S) levels in the senior school, while 
others 'vill take National Vocational Qualifications (NVQs). 



Post 




Adapted from Jessup 1991 

Irresoective of the route or place of learning, all young people will be 
expocted to develop common core skills which will help to align the 
systeri.s. Transfer between the systems will be assisted by credit transfer 
arrangements at all levels. The distinctions among the largely separate 
systems currently in existence will become increasingly blurred. 
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How will experiential, community-based and work-based learning 
relate to the framework? 

Procedures will be developed in partnership with industry and other 
concerned groups to guarantee credit transfer or recognition of achievement 
from experiential, community and on-job learning. (Refer to Section Six, ) 
It is intended that the catalogue of units of learning will be available 
and suitable for both on-job and off-job learning. (Refer to Section tour, ) 

Trakieeship proposals 

The Government intends to introduce a Traiuecsbip scheme, which will 
probably consist of a mixture of on-job and off-job learning. Industiy will be 
encouraged to design traineeships arcumd competency testing and units of 
tiie National Certificate. 

Traineeships are expected to prcn'ide skills specific to a firm or 
industiy on a foundation of broad employment-based training. Such generic 
skills as literacy and numeracy may also be included. 

National certification is the key to acceptance and utilisation of the 
Traineeship programme, and to facilitating the progression of trainees 
between different forms of on-job and off-job learning. 
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GOALS FOR A FRAMEWORK 

1.3 In our view, a national framework for qualifications should be 

based on the following goals: 
1.3.i Clarity of structure, of purpose, of nomenclature, of links within 

the system, of the roles and functions of all parties, so as to 

ensure the system has credibility within the community and can be 

easily understood by all. 

1.3.11 Excellence of teaching and assessment methods, of administra- 
tion and management, so as to promote the educational, social, 
economic and democratic well-being of New Zealand. 

1.3.iii Rexlblllty of access points, of transfer between courses ana 

institutions, of methods of provision, so as to promote choice for 
students. 

l.S.iv Recognition o? Achievement so as to promote education and 
training as a means of opening doors for students, not as a 
mechanism of sifting out "the brightest and the best". 

We are also supportive cf, in principle, the introduction of a credit based 
education system, modularisation and performance-based assessment... 

New Zealand University Studento' Asscclatlon (Inc) Submission 1990 



WHAT INDUSTRY R£QUIRES 

In summary the Training Board supports fully: 

i Flexibility and the concept of a variety of pathways to gaining 
qualifications. 

ii Portability and credit for competencies already achieved. 

ill A modular approach, provided the structure of the module does not 

dictate the content, 
iv Assessment based on measurement of achievement against 

established standards. 
The Board is concerned, however, that the resulting framework gives birth 
to qualifications: 

i Which are easily identifiable. 

ii Which recognise the particular needs of increasingly specialised 
technical training. 

iii Whose structure does not determine the content. In other words 
industries must be able to Identify the skills and competencies they 
require and an appropriate qualification then be found to recognise 
those - not the other way around. 

New Zealand Motor Industry Training Board Submission 1990 



Part B 



This part of the document outlines specific elements which underpin the 
framework. 

• Units of Learning (Section Four) 

• Assessment and Reporting (Section Fi\ e) 

• Recognition of Prior Learning (Section Six) 

• Course Development and Quality 
Assurance (Section Seven) 



4^- 
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M Section Four : 
^ Uliits of Leariiiiig 



The information in this section has been developed from the very consider- 
able input received on modular learning**' from respondents to Towards a 
Xational Qiialificcitions Framework As a result of that input and further 
investigation, the Qualifications Authority is recommending a unit of learning 
structure; each unit having specified learning outcomes and carrv'ing credits. 

The National Qualifications Framework must be flexible. It must 
accommodate the differing needs of individual users (employers, profess- 
ions, trades, providers and learners), in order to adapt to change and be 
consistent in standard. 

Such flexibility can be achie\ed most e:isily with a structure of 
modules or units of learning. These can be ai ranged in a \ ai iety of ways to 
construct different courses for different needs. Some standardisation is 
needed to enable the units to be fitted together to form a \ ariety of pathways. 
Packa^esoWwxWs of learning, some compulsory' and others optional, become 
the basis for occupational qualifications. Units will be available which are 
suitable for both on-job and off-job learning. 

Ka kore atu ano i WaitaisHti, a, i Waitaianhi"^ 

How will students choose appropriate units of learning? 

Entiy advice to students on any prerequisite learning, together with a 
statement of the unit's learning outcomes and credits towards recognised 
qualifications, would indicate clearly whether or not it is appropriate to take 
the unit. Additional guidance may often be necessary'. Guidance would be 
given by employers, imions, peers and teachers. While selection of units of 
learning will be influenced by the requirements of qualifications, it will be 
possible for a learner to choose to complete units witiiout following a 
particular qualifications track. 



16 modular learning: k'.irningorgiinist'd tn mdcluk's. rolcra'cl lo in rhisdoaiincMii as units of 
learning. 

' .1 bird in the hand /.s u <>>ih two lu the hush 
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OVERSEAS MODELS 

The Scottish Vocational Education Council (SCOTVEC) has developed a 
centralised qualifications system with all units and unit results held on an 
EDP database in Glasgow. There is excellent subject moderation, effective 
administration, and a strong interest in the learning process. Field officers 
monitor provision and subject assessors ensure consistency of standards. 

In England, Wales and Northern Ireland, the National Council for Vocational 
Qualifications (NCVQ) has a contrasting employment led philosophy, 
monitoring outcomes and standards, but with no focus on the learning 
process. In the NCVQ approach there is relatively little participation by 
industry in the process of learning and teaching nor Industry influence over 
the taught body of knowledge. Industry Lead Bodies conduct training needs 
Identification and derive National Vocational Qualifications from an 
analysis of employment requirements, of the functions employees carry out 
In the workplace. Statements of competence are therefore Independent of 
learning. The quallf'catlon Is solely dependent upon assessed competence 
and not the acquisition of such competence. Such an approach can. 
however, have considerable advantages for employers, and for learners 
outside formal programmes. 

Because of the wider educational focus of the New Zealand Qualifications 
Authority and Its responsibilities for course approval, accreditation and 
certification. New Zealand may need to seek the middle ground. SCO":VEC 
and NCVQ have recently reached agreement on the development of 
qualifications capitalising on the best of both approaches. This hdS 
influenced the unit of learning proposals in this document. 
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What are the advantages of the unit of learning approach? 

RCvSearch by the Qualifications Authority indicates that a unit of learning 
approach has advantages for learners, employers, the community, and 
providers: 

• statements of learning outcomes prov ide a clear expression of w liat 
has to be learnt and provide the basis for national standards main- 
tained througli the Qualifications Authority; 

• there is flexibility of study and a greater control oxer indi\'idual 
learning as a result of increased choice between units and providers 
and between full and pan time stud\'; 

• staff-student relationships, student behaviour and attendance tend to 
improve; 

• success in student-centred learning is higher, thus increasing staff 
motivation; 

• there is more effective use of resources where units are common to 
several learning courses; 

• common units give access to a x'ariety of qualifications and limit the 
need for too-earK' specialisation; 

• credit accumulation and transfer is facilitated; 

• course changes are more easily made within small units; 

• there is a greater variety of entr)* and exit points. 

Whaia ko nga taumata* 

Maori education and training providers will be guided by standarcls formu- 
lated by Maori groups in consultation with the Qualifications Authority. The 
Qualifications Authority will ensure that mocleration systems are in place to 
maintain standards. 
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Examples of learning outcomes and standards 

1 For a unit entitled Committee Skills, there could be four learning 
outcomes with accompanying performance criteria". 

One learning outcome could be Effectively service a committee. 
Performance criteria could be: 

i Draws up and circulates papers for a meeting; 

ii Arranges a venue and facilities for a meeting; 
ill Prepares a Chairperson's brief; 

iv Drafts a minute of the meeting; 
V Lists consequential action. 

From Scottish Vocational Education Council National Certificate module 
82503, Committee Skills 



2 A unit of learning The Marketing Mix could have one general learning 
outcome: The student shall convert marketing concepts and theories 
into strategic marketing actions; and several specific learning 
outcomes, for example: 

evaluate distribution strategy in relation to marketing mix 
' factors; 

describe the effect of a breakdown in distribution strategy on 
the customers of an organisation; 

compare the values of personal and Impersonal communica- 
tions in marketing a product or service; 
formulate a promotional mix from a specific set of marketing 
objectives. 

From Auckland institute of Technology Marketing and Tourism Depart- 
ment Diploma in Marketin*^, Module A, Marketing Management: Marketing 
Planning, Topic: Marketing Mix 



17 performance criteria: sotncuiiR's talk'tl pcvfomauic iiK/ualmy or standanls. 

4S 
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What ate the possible disadvantages of the unit of learning 
approach? 

• Courses which arc inlrinsically integrated may l")cc()nic fragmented 
when split into a numl:)cr of units. This pr()i')iem can Ik* overcome by 
treating such courses as a single imit. with api')ropriate credits. 

• Theoretical gains in flexibility are sometimes negated by a tendency 
for occupational admission l:)odies to specify a narrow range of units 
for qualification. 

• The unit approach has high start-up costs and will require increased 
inxestment in training for teaching and administratix'e staff. 

Would there be a standard format for units of learning? 

The task of the Qualifications Authority is to establish a national qualifications 
framework and to set up and maintain national standards. It is not the role 
nor the policy of the Qualifications Authority to constrain teaching and 
learning, since it must establish a flexible systcw far the ^ai)iiu^\i ofcjualifica- 
tions. 

A research report for the Scottish Hducation Department'^ found that, 
where unit specifications about teaching and assessment were \'ery tight in 
i\u respects, teachers treated the specification as a prescription and failed to 
exercise initiative in moulding units to their own teaching style or to vary the 
time frame, A prescriptive, centralised approach is imlikely to be beneficial. 

However, providers will be required to conform to a broad unit format 
for their units to be entered into the national catalogue. When approved as 
part of the catalogue, units of learning will be in the public domain. All other 
such course information as teaching-learning approaches and details of 
resource materials provided for the purpose of course appro\'al and 
accreditation will be confidential between the Qualifications Authority and 
th? dexeloper. 



18 Assessing Modules* Sioiiisli Couniil tor Kcscirth in luliK .iiion. hJSS. 
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MODULARISATION - VALUE FOR WOMEN 

Our members saw this as an interesting and even exciting concept with, 
particular value to women. One member who had observed the develop- 
ment of a similar system in Scotland in 1986 spoke enthusiastically about 
the opportunities presented by this type of structure for New Zealand with 
its highly mobile population and increasingly large numbers of people 
entering study for interest or betterment, not necessarily for a vocation. 
There was enthusiasm for the opportunity to undertake modular study 
knowing that each module is counting for some sort of qualification which 
can be built on, added to and carried over a number of years. 

National Council of Women of New Zealand (Inc) Submission 1990 
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Suggested simplified unit format for inclusion in the national 
catalogue 

Unit title 
Credit value 
Statement of purpose 

Statement of learning outcomes and performance criteria 
Fntr\' information 

Wliat would be the advantages of a national catalogue of units of 
learning? 

A catalogue of units w ill benefit students, industry and providers. Students 
will have increased choice. hidustr\' and providers will be able to avoid 
duplication of effort in course development. Providers will be able to achieve 
economies of provision. When units were introduced in Scotland there were 
significant economies through the identification of what was common in 
different courses. 

How would exi*^ting qualifications be incorporated into the 
catalogue? 

The Qualifications Authority's approval and accreditation processes would 
require over a period of time all existing national and nationally recognised 
courses to be written in a unit of learning format. They could then be entered 
into the catalogue. The \'er\' considerable resource implications of introduc- 
ing a units of learning approach are acknowledged. 

\on-university degrees could be incorporated readily into the cata- 
logue, as approv al processes require a unit structure. In many respects the 
papers system adopted b)' imi\'ersities is already a broad imit structure and 
should be readily adaptable to a learning outcome format. Course approval 
would re(|Uire the specification of credit transfer. 
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NEW ZEALAND EXPERIENCE 

Most New Zealand polytechnics are aware of or are already using units of 
learning. The most experienced is Wanganui Regional Community Polytech- 
nic which was funded by the Ministry of Education in 1988 to convert 
entire learning programmes over a two year period. Such organisations as 
Telecom are establishing training programmes based on units of learning. 
A large number of units have been written for Access providers, and some 
schools are expanding their transition progrtinnmes using banks of locally 
and nationally developed units. 



SCOTTISH SENIOR SCHOOL STRUCTURE 

Much more is known about establishing programmes based on learning 
units with specific outcomes than about units based on school subjects 
with general outcomes. In Scotland, the Howie Committee is reviewing the 
current structure of senior school examinations, including the relationship 
between traditional 'academic' subjects and SCOTVEC*'s National 
Certificate. Similarly, in England and Wales, there Is a move towards 
amalgamating vocational qualifications and general subjects in the senior 
school. New Zealand will have the benefit of the Committee's work in 
setting future policy directions. 

* The Scottish Vocational Education Council - refer to 
OVERSEAS MODELS, page 45. 



The conclusion of the working group is that there should be an open 
catalogue of nationally validated units of study with standard descriptor 
format and institutional packaging of units leading to named qualifications; 
with units of an average 40 hours of student effort. 

NZ Society for Horticultural Science working party 1989 
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Size of Units 

TliroLigh its approx al and accredilaiion processes tlie Qua lifical ions Aullior- 
ity or those exercising its powers would eiieci< liiai units were of an 
appropriate size. For some sui^jecls. providers may elect to olter 1 -credit 
units. More integrated general subjects could be ser\ed better by 3-credil or 
perhaps 6-credit units. Polytechnics, colleges of education, universities and 
wananga may prefer larger units for more ad\ anced courses 

A common bench mLU'k will need to be established to pro\ ide for a 
Inroad ixilancingof work-load with credit \'alue. One credit ccuild be allocated 
to the smallest unit of learning. 

I'or planning purposes (timetabling in schools, for example), one 
credit needs to be linked with li specific number of hours of typical total 
student time. The Qualifications Authority suggests that 30 hours might be 
suitable. In Scotland the base hours are fixed at -ki). Defining a unit in terms 
of total student time encourages diversity in learning arrangements and 
accommodates on-job. non-formal and open learning. The key focus remains 
on learning ()utcomes. however, and not on student time, 

I'nitsof learning are the building blocks of the National Qualifications 
Framework. They are also the stepping stones to cjualifications. The 
Qualifications Authority welcomes detailed submissions on the six.e and 
credit values of units. 

Please refer to iUl Appendices for examines of units of learning. 



5:> 
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At Massey University in the Faculty of Agricultural and Horticultural 
Sciences there is a unit of academic workload measurement called the 
credit point. This unit is benchnnarked to a nominal total student workload 
(including formal teaching, laboratories and self-directed learning) of one 
hour/week over a standard 30-week measuring period. The 30-hour unit 
may be taught in a more concentrated period. The University is currently 
considering the application of this unit to all undergraduate programmes. 
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Sectk)ii Five : 



5 

Assessment and Reporting 



WHAT TYPES OF ASSESSMENT ARE THERE? 



Norm-referenced assessment 

A Icanif r\s achievement is measured against the achievement of others in a 
group, producing a ranked list of learners. Outcomes are reported as 
percentage marks or grades, which are important mainly in relatk)n to other 
learners. What an indi\'idual knows and can do is not directly reported. 

Standards-based assessment 

A learner\s performance is measured against standards of achie\'ement or 
competence. Results are reported in terms of what the learner knows or can 
do. 

Two forms of standards-based assessment relevant to the natk)nal 
framework are: 

competence-based assessment which 

• measures the learner's skills and knowledge against predetermined 
standards (that is, the learner can or cannot demonstrate the compe- 
tence): 

• has no grades or ranking: 

• is most appropriate for courses which have a comparatixely large 
number of discrete skills (e.g. Mathematics, Dentistry, Joiner\'). 

achievement-based assessment which: 

• measures how well the learner has achieved in relation to criteria 
which are related to grades: 
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Norm-referenced assessment measures the performance of an individual 
against that of others in a similar group. Marks or grades of individuals are 
compared with the norm for the group, establishing a ranking order. Norm- 
referencing provides a single score which indicates t e learner's achieve- 
ment in a subject area. !t is summative^^ , measuring the overall result of 
the learning process and discriminating between individuals over a wiae 
range of achievement, but it places more emphasis on the differences 
between learners than on the achievement. Scaling of scores may reduce 
the value of norm-referencing as a source of information about standards 
of performance. 

Standards-based assessment measures the actual performance of a 
learner against set standards of achievement or competence. Performance 
is reported as a set of learning outcomes, which are precise statements of 
what the individual should know and do. Si:andards-based metliods include 
those which are criterion-referenced, competence-based, performance- 
based, or achievement-based. It must be acknowledged that standards- 
based assessment involves normative judgements in that what is judged 
as a standard relies on 'normal' or appropriate performance. Standards- 
based assessment lends itself to a formative^*^ approach to k.iming. 

Achlovoment-based assessment measures how well learners have 
achieved outcomes, by using grade-related criteria^^ , irrespective of the 
performance of other learners in the sarr.e group. Since 1987, inv/estiga- 
tions into this form of assessment have been carried out in a number of 
Sixth Form Certificate subjects and have involved approximately a third of 
all NZ secondary schools. 

Examples of units based on assessment of learning outcomes are given in 
the Appendices. 

A number of higher education institutions in the United Kingdom are 
beginning to state the aims of their degrees in the forrr of outcomes and 
are exploring competence-based approaches to specifying degree require- 
ments. The Council for National Academic Awards (CNAA) requires the 
restructuring of [non-university] degrees into component uni;s. The Open 
University, which offers degrees in the form of u.iits, is considering 
specifying unit requirements in the form of learning outcomes rather than 
programme inputs. In Canada, Athabasca University has operated Its 
courses on this basis for several years and in Britain the National Council 
for Vocational Qualifications (NCVQ) is developing pilot projects to describe 
professional qualifications in a competence format. 



19 summative: Ibnns of assessment which summarise the learner's performance at the end of 
the learning process. 

20 formative: forms of assessnienl emphasising student development during the learning 
process, rather than final perlbrniance. 

21 grade- related criteria: siatemenis describing several levels of achievement in one aspect 
of a subject. In achievement-based assessment levels of performance are specified from 1 
(lowest) to S (highest). 
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• reports a range of levels of achievement (Appendix Four): 

• is most appropriate for subjects with a mix of generic skills and 
knowledge (e.g. Historv'). 

How do these two methods of standards-based assessment 
compare? 

There are some similarities. In both: 

• the focus is on what a learner knows and can do (competence); 

• predetermined criteria set a target for the learner to achie\'e; 

• criteria are exj^ressed in positive terms: 

• criteria require a degree of detailed specification; 

• teaching and assessment are closely related in the learning process; 

• assessment must be conducted progressively and co\'er a \'ariety of 
situations rather than rely on a single end point; 

• considerable interaction between teacher and learner is rieeded and 
encouraged: 

• student attitudes may be assessed. 

Standards-based assessment, with its focus on learning outcomes, is en- 
dorsed by the Qualifications Authority. 

Which form of assessment should be used? 

Standards-based and norm-referenced assessment both have acK'antages and 
disadvantages. In recent years, howe\-er, there has been a mo\'e in many parts 
of the world towards various forms of standards-based assessment, which 
can be ac'ipted to suit the nature of the course, the learning environment and 
different forms of deliveiy. A clear preference for this form of assessment was 
indicated in responses to Jbu'anls a Xalioiuil Qualifications Frciuicuvrk 
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standards-based assessment will be used for Te Reo Maori at School 
Certificate level from 1991. Students' performances in both the written 
and oral examinations will be assessed against seven criteria. Assessors 
have been trained throughout the country to recognise students' perform- 
ances in both the oral and written examinations against these criteria. 
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A MAORI VI£W 

The Maori Trust Board also supports the recommendation to assess 
student achievement against established standards rather than against 
the achievement of other students. This change has been recommended 
by many Maori educators, and we believe the change will help to support 
Maori students within the educational system. We also believe, however, 
that a major question that must be asked is the question of who will set 
the standards against which Maori students will be judged. If Maori 
students are to have an equitable chance within the educational system, 
then Maori must have a prominent role in establishing the standards that 
will be used to judge the progress of the students. 

In addition, we believe that formal recognition and qualifications should be 
given to student achievement in Maori domains where no recognition is 
given at the present time. This is particularly true of achievement through 
Maori ACCESS training courses. Recognition for achievement in Maori 
cultural domains can best be judged by Maori people. Therefore, it is 
essential that Maori are included in the process of establishing standards. 

A Maori Trust Board Submission 1990 
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The most appropriate form of standards-based assessment should he selected 
for each area of learning. Competence-based assessment is most suitable for 
areas of learning in which competence can be described in terms of a set of 
discrete skills that can be perfomied to a defined standard. Examples are 
given xuAppendices One loThree, Achie\'ement-based assessment is better 
suited to general subjects in which attributes and skills are not measurable 
in quantitative terms, but rely on qualitative judgement. An example is gi\ en 
in Appendix Four. 

There is growing e\'idence that occupational outcomes can be 
predetermined and stated for occupations and professions in which the 
outcome is a practised competence, but there is concern about education in 
which the outcomes are generic and diffu.se. Basic general education 
develops the skills, knowledge, attitudes and understanding which underpin 
competence rather than prepares people directly for panicular employment. 
It provides a basis from wliich specific aspects of competence can be 
acquired- There is a risk that narrow task-based specifications of competence 
may limit the range of learning if they focus only on the most tangible aspects 
(^f performance, but these dangers are well recognise d. It is possible to create 
outcome statements that emphasise knowledge and understanding as the 
basis for skills. 

The Qualifications Authority is undertaking research on standards- 
based assessment in general education and in ad\'anccd academic learning. 
The Authority recognises that there is a continuing debate on the appropriate 
concept of competence, in panicular the role of knowledge and understand- 
ing, and more generally the cognitive components of competence and the 
role of generic competencies. A discussk)n document wil! be available in 
April on request from the: 

Policy and Development Division 
New Zealand Qualifications Authoi ity 
PO Box 160 
Wellington 

Can excellence be recognised in standards-based assessment? 

Standard.s-based assessment enables merit to be recognised in a variety of 
ways. 

In competence-based assessment merit can be awarded for originality of 
approach, for the transfer of skills to a more demanding context, or for the 
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LEARNING OUTCOMES IN INTEGRATED GENERAL SUBJECTS 

EXAMPLE OF A UNIT OF LEARNING IN ENGLISH LITERATURE 

The following are some objectives/learning outcomes for a first course on 
Chaucer that might be offered by an English department in a university. 

At the end of the course successful students: 

1 Should be able to enjoy reading course texts with some fluency 
because they 

a can recognise the major features distinguishing Chaucer's 

English from modern English (morphology, syntax, spelling, 

pronunciation) 
b have absorbed a range of Chaucer's vocabulary 
c can understand and explain narrative detail 
d have an awareness of the many generic conventions within which 

Chaucer worked 
e know something of Chaucer's re-use of existing literature 
f can appreciate some of Chaucer*s characteristics, e.g. his very 

wide range, his serious playfulness, his scepticism. 

2 Should therefore have a sufficient grip on their reading of Chaucer to 
be able to read relevant critical literature constructively. 

In the same university English department students might take a course on 
film studies where they are required to adapt part or all of one of 
Chaucer's Canterbury Tales to a film script. Learning outcomes for this 
might be that, at the end of the course, the student will: 

1. independently produce a film script that observes the conventions of 
the scriptwriter's craft; 

2. represent faithfully the key elements in the original text; 

3. use and integrate an appropriate range of film techniques; 

4. translate from one medium to another showing understanding of and 
sensitivity to the difficulties of the process; 

5. sustain a controlled personal style that includes striking or original 
effects; 

6. evaluate the strengths and weaknesses of the script. 
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demonstration of skills and or knowledge at a higher level than that defined 
as competence. In achie\'ement-based assessment the application of grade- 
related criteria results in graded outcomes, allowing for merit to he 
recognised. 

What is a profile? 

With standards-based assessment, a number of learning outcomes are 
assessed in order to judge ox'erall competence or to measure achievement 
on a scale of distinct levels. This assessment method does not lead 
automatically to a mark, but to a profile or summar)' of performance over a 
range of different outcomes. For emplo\'ers, the broad range of reporting 
provides valuable information on a learner's knowledge, skills and attitudes. 

Record of (School) Achievement 

The Record of Achie\'ement is a coniprehensi\'e statement of a student's 
achievements at school. It is the widest form of profile statement as it includes 
assessment of personal, cultural and sporting attitudes and achievement. It 
rounds out the reporting of educational achievement. It can be of particular 
relevance to prospective employers and to further education pro\'iders. The 
Ministry' of Education is currently evaluating a two year investigation into 
school leaver documentation. 

Record of Education and Training 

The Qualifications Authority suggests that a wider Record oflidiiccitiou and 
Training could be developed as an innovative approach to recording and 
ceitificating achievement at school and beyond. The Record would list 
cumulativ ely achievement in national units of learning and any consequent 
certification. It could also record the award of a cjualification by an industry' 
or professional body. Such a system would document career- long achieve- 
ment and help to create a learning culture in New Zealand. 
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RECOGNISING MERIT 

Competence-based assessment can recognise merit in several different 
ways, including demonstration of the ability to transfer the skills or 
knowledge acquired in an individual unit to a more demanding context, 
such as the workplace. A student taking a management course with an 
individual unit on training might be asked to list the benefits and iimita- 
tions of a management<iriven staff training programme to demonstrate 
competence. To earn merit the student might be asked to carry out an 
investigation into staff training programmes and prepare a report noting 
benefits and limitations in relation to her/his own workplace. 

Merit could be awarded in an individual unit or over a complete course by 
the demonstration of skills, knowledge and attitudes to a higher level than 
that defined for competence. A student studying medical microbiology may 
be asked, as one of the learning outcomes for the course, to: 

explain your laboratory's methods for processing the following 
specimens for microbiological investigation (a) blood (b) sputum... etc. 

to demonstrate competence. To earn merit, the student may be required to: 

evaluate the efficiency and effectiveness of your laboratory's methods 
for processing specimens for microbiological investigation, and 
recommend any actions that would optimise performance in this area. 

In the recognition of merit, emphasis would be placed on the requirement 
to operate at the highest levels of cognition-synthesis, requiring integration 
of all components of the course; and evaluation, requiring a judgement to 
be made. 



FURTHER READING 

The National Certificate: A Guide to Assessment, Scottish Vocational 
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Outcomes: NVQs and the Emerging Model of Education and Training, 
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2), G Marks and D McCurry, National Office of Overseas Skills Recognition 
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Development of Assessable Standards for National Certification (a set of 
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A COMPARISON BETWEEN NORNHIEFERENCED AND TWO 
FORMS OF STANDARDS-BASED ASSESSMENT 



Facet 

1 Information provided about 
the learner 



2 Information reported 



3 Domain of assessment 



4 Extent of assessment 



S Educational purpose 



6 Achievement levels measured 



Moderation 



8 Most appropriate uses 



Nonn-Referenced 

Summary- in numerical or grade 
form of the general level of 
attainment in a broad area of 
learning 

Achievement in relation to other 
students in the group (marks or 
grades) 

General prescribed subject areas 



Narrow range of examinable 
skills, mainly recall and applica- 
tion (^f knowledge 

Summatix'e assessment 
Achie\'emenl in relation to other 
learners 

Wide range of levels with fine 
discrimination between students, 
not necessarily accurate. 



After assessment by external 
examination with national mod- 
eration and, possibly, scaling of 
marks. 

Measuring general level of knowl- 
edge and understanding of a 
subject in order to rank or select a 
student. 
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Competence-Based 

Specific statements about what the 
learner knows and can do 



Description of the learner's 
competence (profile) 

Specific learning outcomes 



Wide range of well-defined skills 



Formative and suinmative assessment 
Guides learner through the 
learning process 

Competence achieved or not yet 
achieved 

Broad discrimination possible 
Explicit standards 

Quality assurance through approval 
and accreditation mechanisms 

Determining competence based on 
set standards in specific roles or 



Achievement-Based 

Graded statements of achievement 
over a range of aspects within a 
subject 

Descriptions of achievement in 
each aspect within a subject 
(profile) 

Aspects of knowledge, skills and 
attitudes deiived from learning 
outcomes 

Wide range of skills levels 



Fomiative and summati\'e assessment 
Guides learner through the 
learning process 

Graded levels of achievement 
described by criteria in several 
aspects 

Good discrimination between 
learners possible 

Explicit standards and examples 
Consensus panels, visiting 
moderators, multi-matrix 
sampling 

Measuring and describing achieve- 
ment over a wide assessment tasks 
domain 
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Section Six : 

Recognition of Prior Learning 



Many adults have knowledge, skills and experience that they wish to have 
credited towards a qualification. They may also have credits from previous 
learning that they wish to have transferred. Before this learning can be 
recognised it must be assessed against the competencies recjuired for the 
(jualification. This assessment must be eciuiiable and easy to obtain. It must 
be rigorous and open to scrutiny so that standards are upheld. 

Prior learning may be recognised and given credit in the following 
categories: 

Work-based learning. This establishes credit for in-house company train- 
ing towards national qualifications. The assessment may take the form of a 
written test or tests, observation of work in the workplace, submission of 
examples of wc.^rk, oral examination or simulation. Usually the assessment 
will be a combination of several of these methods. 

Experiential learning. Tsing a variety of methods, life experience is 
documented and evaluated to determine entry* and- or credits towards a 
course of education or training. The student prepares a portfolio which 
outlines the evidence for recognition of prior learning. This portfolio is given 
to a panel of subject experts for evaluation and the granting of credits. 

Competencies and qualifications gained overseas. Performance in a 
skill area is assessed by written, practical or oral tests. The results of these 
tests are combined with documented overseas c|ualifications so that an 
ecjuivalence of the cjualification can be deriv ed. The outcon^ic may lead to 
direct entry to employment in New Zealand or to registration in a regulated 
trade or profession, 

Ano me he whare pungawerewere* 

Attestation. A student's suitability to enter, or hold credits towards, a course 
of training, is affirmed by respected members of an ethnic or other 
community. The attestation may be combined with other forms of assessment 
of experiential learning. In New Zealand there will be a need to recognise 
learning which arises from a purely Maori base for the skills of car\'ers. 

* As if it uvrc a spider's ircl). 
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Before embarking on any programme, learners and their advisers will want 
to assess the skills and knowledge they already possess to determine the 
appropriate starting point. This is especially important for adult learners, 
who will have a variety of skills and knowledge on which to build. Adults 11! 
also constitute an ever growing proportion of the participants in education 
and training in the future. 

Outcomes: NVQs and the Emerging Model of Education and Training, 

Gilbert Jessup 1991 

Hutia te rito o te harekeke, kei hea te komako e ko e, kii 
mai ki ahau he aha tc mea nui o te ao, maku e kii atu he 
tangata, he tangata, he tangata.* 



WOMEN AND THE QUAUFICATIONS FRAMEWORK 

Deep concern was expressed about the effect the emphasis on qualifica- 
tions would have on women and other disadvantaged groups such as 
Maori or the disabled. We would urge that you consider and take account 
of the needs of women {especially older women) who may enter the format 
with excellent management skills developed in the family or through 
voluntary work, but who are without formal qualifications. It is important 
that they are not disadvantaged by this formal certificated structure. There 
should be mechanisms by which they can enter at a level most suited to 
their current situation although they may not have met the necessary 
formal qualifications requirements. The modular learning programme has 
the potential to assist, provided it is formulated to accept Informal learning 
experience. We note with approval the wide net cast in accepting commu- 
nity experience for qualification in Early Childhood Education. But as the 
overall proposal stands there is a real fear that such paper-based qualifica- 
tions will discriminate against women. 

National Council of Women of New Zealand (tnc) Submission 1990 



He purapura i ruia mai i Rangiatea"^ 

We believe that there should be a process of attestation that takes into 
account areas such as women's voluntary work, and previous relevant paid 
work experience. We also support attestation for Maori people and see 
this issue as being one that should be resolved in consultation with Maori 
people and in accordance with the articles of the Treaty of Waitangi. 

Earty Childhood Programme, Chrlstchurch College of Education Submis- 
sion 1990 



* \V7j<'// is the niosl nn/)(>ri(inl lhinji> in the u ovld? It is people, it is/)C(i/)k'. it is people' 
** As seeds are scattered Jroni Rmimlea. from the heaivns. so do theyjlourish. 
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weavers, kauinalna and kuia. Attestation is already in use to support 
alternative entry lo colleges of educatk)n. 

Credit accumulation and transfer. 

Credit accumuicitk)}} is the adding together of credits, gained from the 
successful completk)n of units of learning, to achieve a full qualification. For 
example, Trade Certificate is gained by accumulating paj- es in appropriate 
subjects at Stages 1-3. together with stipulated time ser\'ed -n apprenticeship. 
Cmiii tra)isfer\s the transfer of credits from one place of learning lo another. 
For example, a learner may transfer a Trade Certificate Stage 1 credit gained 
in one poly technic to another, where Stages 2 and 3 will be completed. 

Credit acciimulatioii and transfer schemes exist in a number of 
ccnintries, and fall into two main categories. 

Many countries, including New Zealand, have no formal national 
credit accumulation and transfer systems. They rely instead on negotiatk)n 
between teaching authorities or institutions to establish mutual credit transfer 
arrangements. One or more central agencies (in this country, the former 
Department of Education) may publish listings of these. By consulting the 
ll.sting, it can be established whether polytechnic qualification X can be 
credited towards imiversity qualification V, and to what extent. The same 
amount of credit may not be available at university Z. Such systems are 
clumsy and expensive to operate because each case must be considered 
individually. 

In some countries there are numerical system.s, in which a nominal 
full-time year of study is allocated a fixed number of credit points. An ex- 
ample is the British Credit Accumulatk)n and Transfer Scheme (CATS) 
operated by the Council for National Academic Awards. Each nominal year 
is valued at 120 points. Credit of 360 points (120 at each year level) in a 
cc^hereni course gains a Bachelor degree. A further 70 at postgraduate level 
earn a Graduate Certificate and 120 (a further 50) a Master Degree. The 
seheme is designed lo assist non-university students gain degree qualifica- 
tions through part or full-time study under a variety of learning system.s, 
including distance education. A similar system could operate in New 
Zealand, at a considerable saving in time and cost over the present method. 

In Australia, the National Board of Employment, Education and 
'Fraining (NBKET) has recommended the establishment of a national 'credit 
bank' with far-reaching powers. 
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Recognition of Prior Learning is relevant to the achievennent of a more 
flexible, highly sKilled and productive workforce 

Victoria State Training Board - Ford Motor Company Project Report 1990 



For Recognition of Prior Learning by a training provider to be effective the 
following conditions need to be fulfilled: 

1 the training provider must offer courses In which competencies and 
levels of achievement are clearly stated: 

2 courses must be based on units of learning that allow a student 
flexibility of entry once prior learning has been assessed: 

3 there must be adequate staffing allocated to cover the assessment 
process and provide student guidance; 

4 the process of assessment must be cost-effective to both the training 
provider and the student; 

5 relativity between all courses on the Natiorial FrameworK must be 
clearly defined. 

Regardless of which method is used to recognise prior learning one 
principle remains: 

Credit can only be given to learning outcomes that have been assessed 
by acknowledged experts according to national standards. 



A detailed paper on Recognition of Prior Learning is available on request 
from the 

Implementation Division 

New Zealand Quallflcatlons Authority 

P 0 Box 160 

Wellington 
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Section Seven: (>oursc 
7 Development and Quality * 
Assurance 



Course^^ development for schools 

Courses in ihe senior secondary school depend on sound curriculuni 
development and assessment practices, and an enabling qualifications 
Ira I tie work. 

As a result of the restructuring of education, the Ministry of Education 
has responsibility for dev eloping curriculuni and assessment practices in 
schools, and the Qualifications Authority has responsibility for assessment 
leading to cjualifications. As a consequence, course development f(^r the 
senior secondary' sc'hool will be undertaken cooperatively by the Ministr\' 
and the Authority, 

Vocational course development refers to vocational courses, excluding 
those taught at uni\'ersities. It is the process which begins with an industry 
assessing its position, identifying its present and future skill needs, and 
working in partnership with prcn iders to develop a learning course. 

(>ourse development has four fimda mental stages: 

• tiaining needs identification; 

• course development; 

• assessment and moderation cL'\'elopment; 

• course review. 

'I'he aim of course development is to provide learning that can he delivered 
by industry* on-joh, by an institution or private training establishment, or by 
a com.binalion of lx)th. 

Quality assurance is achieved by the operation of course approval, 
provider accredilatli)!! and moderation of assessment. These are the respons- 
ibility of the Qualifications Authority or of delegated bodies exercising the 
Authority's powers. 
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INDUSTRY'S ROLE 

The Federation is actively promoting the development of a national skil' :i 
policy. This must be supported by a national qualifications system whi^.i is 
comprehensive, modular, competency-based and intemationally accept- 
able. 

The system must allow for industry to determine its own knowledge and 
skill requirements, and performance standards. In addition a national 
qualifications framework must be sufficiently comprehensive to recognise 
systematic and structured on-job training which fulfils industry-established 
criteria for national recognition. 

New Zealand Emrloyers* Kederatlon (Inc) Submission 1990 



TRAINING A KEY EUEMENT 

The NZ Council of Trade Unions believes training and education are key 
elements in ensuring New Zealand's social, industrial and economic 
development. 

NZ Council of Trade Unions 1990 



The Australian Government along with union and employer groups have 
placed great faith in the ability of our industry restructuring process to 
bring about major changes in the country's productivity. Competency-based 
training and assessment have been seen as integral to this restructuring 
process. 

Testing Times: a Study of Assessment On and Off the Job, TAPE National 
Centre for Research and Development, 1990 
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Course development requires decisions wiiich are most effecti\'ely 
made by industry. Tiiese include the balance of on and off-job provision. 
While course de\'elopment is an industry-led process, it (Operates on a 
partnership principle with providers and the Qualifications Authority. 

Industry advisory mechanisms 

Across the range of units of learning, many are likely to be used in more than 
one occupational or industr>^ qualification. For example turf culture nvdy be 
a common unit in an apprenticeship, a primar>^ industry cadet scheme or an 
undergraduate diploma course. Because of this there is a need to be sure that 
all interested parties are involved in the selection. de\*elopment and 
monitoring of that unit. 

One way to co-ordinate the views of interested parties would be to 
establish industr>' adv isory mechanisms. These would need to be placed so 
that they are close enough to industry- to have a comprehensive knowledge 
of its requirements yet be sufficiently far away to have a sector wide focus. 

To achieve this balance the Qualifications Authority supports sugges- 
tions that industry training organisations be established. Industry would 
self-select into such broad generic groupings as Primary Industries or 
Construction. It is suggested that Industry Training Organisations be non- 
statutory bodies, which focus on functions. They would have a meeting 
budget and be serviced by a bureau whose staff would be provided by a 
servicing agency (at present the Education and Training Support Agency but 
likely to be the Tertiary Education Commission), and by the Qualifications 
Authority. The bureau would administer and advise on vocational qui Ufica- 
tions and training schemes. 

HELD OF LEARNING FORUMS 

The Qualifications Authority needs advisory' mechanisms capable of provid- 
ing very broad spectrum policy advice about the future needs of the 
qualifications system. 
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FLEXIBLE LEARNING NEEDED 

Technical change cannot be realised without concomitant, even anticipa- 
tory, changes in the education and training system, to meet the require- 
ment for a more highly skilled and educated workforce. It is necessary to 
develop more flexible types of course provisions, both within enterprises 
and In the higher education system. A broad general secondary and tertiary 
education for large numbers of young people needs to be complemented 
by more specialised adult courses throughout working life, sometimes in 
industry, sometimes in educational institutions, and sometimes in 
combined courses. 

New Technologies In the 1990s OECD 1988 



EXISTING SECTOR-FOCUSED STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE 
NEW ZEALAND QUAUFICATIONS AUTHORITY 

• Secondary Qualifications 

• Academic Qualifications 

• Vocational Qualifications 



OTHER STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE QUAUFICATIONS AUTHORITY 

• Community/Non-Formal Education, Training and Development 

• Maori Education, Training and Development 



POSSIBLE GROUPINGS FOR INDUSTRY TRAINING ORGANISATIONS 

• Administration • Communication 

• Community • Construction 

• Rnance • Health 

• Manufacturing • Primary industries 

• Retail • Services 

• Transport 
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The Industr\' Training Organisations could comprise the core membership of 
one or more Field of Learning Forums. Other members would be prominent 
people drawn from all levels of the education sector and the community. An 
example would be a Scieticc cnul Tech nolog}' forum invok ing industry rep- 
resentatives along with teachers, academics and research scientists. The 
foaims would provide an opportunity for dialogue between the industr\' 
(employers, unions, professional associations, students) and education 
sectors. 

They would advise the Qualifications Authority on future broad skill 
needs and all aspects of qualifications. They would replace the existing 
education sector-focused Standing Committees ( refer to box, pre\ ious pa ,e) 
and would provide assistance to the Authority in strategic planning for all 
qualifications and for national skills de\'elopment. 

How would vocational courses be developed? 

The de\elopment of vocational courses would be co-ordinated by the 
Industrv* Training Organisations. 

Rather than deal with this process as fragmented parts identified by 
separate names (curricuknn. syllabus, prescription etc), with different bodies 
being responsible for each, course dev elopment and appro\'al would be seen 
as a continuuiVi. 

Within the continuum, judgements on standards and quality assurance 
must he separated from course development. Those who develop the course 
siiould not also be its judges. For this reason course development must be 
the responsibility of industiy and the providers, with the Qualifications 
Authority in a consulting role. 

Industry Training Organisations would establish contracts between 
the industries concerned, the providers and the Qualifications Authority to 
undertake course dewlopment work. 

The contracts would establish who takes primary responsibility for 
clilfereni parts of the process. 
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RESPONSIBiUTiES IN COURSE DEVELOPMENT 

Normally industry would be responsible for: 

• developing industry-wide plans (industry audit); 

• identifying industry skills (skills audit); 

• directing the training needs analysis which identifies the training 
required to attain such skills; 

• deciding (in conjunction with the other partners) the appropriate 
place of provision; 

• advising (again as a partner) on the development of the traininig 
needs into a learning course; 

• assessing the on-job component of the course; 

• moderating the assessment (in partnership with providers); 

• revising a-^d reviewing procedures for the course (again as a 
partner). 

Providers, including employers delivering on-job training, are responsible 
for: 

• development of identified training needs into a learning course; 

• providing the training; 

• assessing the off-job provision; 

• assessing on-job training in partnership with industry if required; 

• moderating assessment (in partnership with industry); 

• revising and reviewing procedures for the course (as a partner). 

The New Zealand Qualifications Authority is (itself or by delegation) 
responsible for: 

• establishing principles and concepts which comprise the national 
framework for qualifications (including principles for unit writing, 
principles governing statements of competence, principles 
governing standards and assessment); 

• establishing nomenclature for qualifications; 

• advising providers (on and off-job) on nnethodoiogy for statements 
cf competence, standards and assessment; 

• maintaining the national catalogue and units of learning and 
qualifications; 

• providing the channel for industry and provider involvement in 
course approval and accreditation procedures; 

• regulating the framework for qualifications (levels, standards, 
nomenclature and appropriateness of assessment); 

• approving courses and accrediting learning providers; 

• monitoring processes designed to achieve and maintain consist- 
ency of assessment. 
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Information available to industry partners 

Industry' f. irtncrs, tniining providers and students will all require infonnation 
about the units of learning included within the framework. Sufficient 
information about each will be needed to enable potential users to decide 
whether the unit is suitable for their particular purposes. 

Those who have put money and effort into course development may 
be reluctant to relinquish this infonnation. A mechanism is needed to a 1 low- 
user access to information while protecting the developers' interest. 

What quality assurance processes would be necessary? 

The Education Amendment Act 1990 requires the Qualifications Authority to 
have a quality assurance role. Under the Act uni\'ersities have their own inter- 
institutional body acting in place of the Authority. The Act encourages the 
devolution of authority to such other provider groups as polytechnics, 
colleges of education and wananga. These groups would use procedures 
approved and monitored by the Qualifications Authority, 

For post -school qualifications where full local academic and industry' 
support could be shown, the Qualifications Authority's approval and 
accreditation processes could be simplified. For some higher diploma and all 
degree courses, much more rigorous procedures may continue to be applied. 

The Qualifications Authority is responsible for registering private 
training establishments, for appro\'ing their courses, and for accrediting them 
to teach those courses. Cost-effective procedures will need to be developed 
for the Training Opportunities Programme and National Certificate units 
offered by private providers and secondary' schools which are fully fimded 
by the Government, 

There is a need to have low cost appro\'al procedures which are 
consistent with high standards. The traditional but expensive way to 
guarantee standards wc^uld be through processes led by siatr' of the 
Qualificatic^ns Authority and professionals from industry-. Alternatively the 
Qualifications Authority could delegate its roles to providers and monitor 
their procedures, while continuing to ensure industry- participation at a local 
and national level. 
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A MODEL FOR THE PROCESS OF COURSE DEVELOPMENT 



PROCESS 



Broad skills 
projection 



Field of Learning 
Forum 



ROLES 

Horizon scanning, identifying future 
needs across the broad field of 
work and learning, advising the 
Qualifications Authority and other 
agencies. 



InduUry plan 



Industry skills audit 



industry 
Training 
Organisations 



Apprenticeships/ACCESS/Primary 
industry cadets/Other training schemes 



Co-ordinating vocational education 
and training. Serviced by the 
Tertiary Education Commission and 
the Qualifications Authority. 



Working with Industry Training 
Organisations, industry and 
providers for such specific tasks as 
course development and revision, 
resource production, etc. 




The solid area denotes tripartite course de</elopment 
by industry and providers in consultation '-vith the 
Qualifications Authority 
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This approach would rely on national and local industn* scrutiny, academic 
i')oards within inslitiuions and pecrreview-Mfcstablishcd learning proxiders 
consult fully with employers, unions, professional groups, students and 
teachers, then course approx'al and accreditation should present few 
difficulties. For newer and smaller providers the Qualifications Authority may 
need to verify standards with a more hands-on approach. 

Approv al and accreditation would always he for a specified length of 

time. 

What would be the be aefits and drawbacks of devolved processes? 

The benefits of de\'ol\ ed processes are that providers and the comnumities 
they seive take more responsibility for their own standards according to 
nationally prescribed criteria. They are able to co-operate in a professional 
manner with other agencies providing similar courses. Administrative costs 
are lowered and a central agency monitors the 'big picture' rather than 
inteirenes. Autonomy is enhanced and standards are correctK' maintained. 

A disadvantage is the initial variability in standards until monitoring 
and rex'iew are well in place. To minimise this the New Zealand Qualifica- 
tions Authority staff will seek a liaison role with inciustr\- and with providers 
so that requirements are understood clearly and then well applied. 

How will the transition be accomplished? 

The procedures proposed ai-)o\e could be implemented when all panics 
have confidence that tiiere are strong academic and consultatix'e systems in 
institutions. Dex'olution recjuiring central monitoring can take place only as 
the Qualifications Authority and industiy (employers, unions, professional 
groups, students) gain confidence in the academic structures and in industry* 
adx isory mechanisms. Quality assurance will also be needed for work-ba.sed 
training. 
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IMPLICATIONS OF IL\PID CHANGE 

Vocational education &nd training contents will have to be updated to meet 
the requirements of rapid economic, technical 9nd social change. Tecrinol- 
ogy should receive a greater emphasis. People should be trained for 
development, planning, control, supervision, rather than for simple routine 
tasks. More stress shojid be laid on autonomy, team work, modern 
languages... 

Vocational education needs to be further developed so as to achieve 
equivalence with general education and relevant prestige. 

Federal Government of Germany Ministry of Education and Science 1990 



MODERATION 

With respect to moderation, we support a moderation process which can 
occur at local as well as national level. It would also be valuable if it can 
be inter-institutional, ie; polytechnics could be involved in moderation of 
programmes of secondary schools, private providers or universities. My 
experience has shown that using staff from universities for the moderation 
of National Diploma in Accountancy papers has been particularly effective 
and has allowed tho development of closer working relationships and 
cross-fertilisation of ideas. 

Pat Irving, CEO, Northland Polytechnic Submission 1990 
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Appendices 



All four of the exa mples of learning u nits that follow show the use of specified 
learning outcomes (which provide standards) and of performance criteria 
(against which achievement is measured). 

Appendix One and Appendix Two are examples of the SCOTVEC unit 
format. All detail of teaching method is developed by providers. Note that the 
New Zealand term for performance criteria/mdicators is standards. 

Appendix Three shows a unit developed for use by the New Zealand 
plumbing industry. It demonstrates the use of a record book. 

Appendix Four is a New Zealand example of achievement-based assess- 
ment of one skill in a Sixth Form Certificate biology task (planning an in- 
vestigation), A unit would be developed from several such tasks to ensure 
reliability' of assessment. The same procedure would be applied to the other 
six skills identified for biology. 

These appendices shov/ examples of existing good practice only and are not 
intended to prescribe a format for New Zealand units of learning. 

The full text of all of these units and/or further information on a unit 
of learning approach may be obtained from the 

Policy and Development Division 
New Zealand Qualifications Authority 
P O Box 160, 
Wellington. 
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PART OF A SCOTVEC HIGHER NATIONAL 
UNIT SPECinCATlON 

Higher National Unit Number 64OOO 1 9 

Higher National Unit Title Financial Accounting Statements 

General Competence for Unit Setting up and operating a financial 

accounting system and preparing final 
accounts on a manuLil and computer- 
ised basis for internal presentation 



Credit Value 
Access 



3 

Access t(j this unit is at the discretion of 
the Centre. However, it would be of 
benefit if the student had skills in com- 
munication and numeracy. 

This miiy he c\'idenced by posses- 
sion of National Skills modules 9100-4 
Communication 4 and 81053 Math- 
ematics: Business Numeracy 



OUTCOMES AND PERFORMANCE CRITERIA 

Outcome 1 

Set up and operate on a manual and computerised basis a double entn' 
system for recording the financial transactions of an organisation. 

Performance Criteria 

a The ledger accounts set up are appropriate in terms of the transactions 
to be recorded. 

b The record of the transactions in the books of original entiy is clear. 

legible, accurate and complete, 
c The accounting of VAT is in accordance with SSAF 
d The po'-''-ng from the books of original entry to the ledger accounts is 

accura .nd conforms to the double entr\' convention, 
e The e> -^.'tion of expense and revenue items for the period and 

balancc.-> on as.set and liability accounts at the end of the period are 

accurate and complete. 
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Outcome 2 

Incorporate control mechanisms into tinancial accounting systems, 
(PERFORMANCK CRITERIA) 

Outcome 3 

Describe accounting concepts and their impact on the x'aluation of current 
and fixed assets. 
(PERFORMANCE CRITERIA) 

Outcome 4 

Adjust ledger accoimts for accruals and prepayments, bud debts unci 
depreciation. 

(PERFORMANCK CRITERIA) 
Outcome 5 

Prepare final accounts with adjustments using a manual and a computerised 
system. 

(PERFORMANCE CRITERIA) 
Outcome 6 

Prepare final accounts with adjustments from incomplete records. 
(PERFORMANCE CRITERIA) 

Outcome 7 

Calculate accounting ratios and explain their use in the interpretation of 
accounts, 

(PERFORMANCE CRITERIA) 
Context 

The following information gives further clarification regarding the context in 
which the outcomes and performance criteria are to he achieved. 

Corresponding to the Outcomes 

1 Double entr}' convention; source documents; books of original entr^' 
including cash book and journal; ledger accounts, 

2 Trial balance; bank reconciliation statements; conti'ol accoimts; types 
of error; correction of errors; batch totals, 

3 Accoimting concepts: accruals, going concern, consistency, pru- 
dence, matching, real i.sat ion. historical cost, money measurement, 
materiality. Concepts of \alue: historical cost, replacement cost, 
realisable value. Methods of depreciation: straight line, reducing 
balance, valuation. 
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4 Receipts and payments compared with income and expense; had 
debts and provisions forbad debts accounts; Fixed assets; provision for 
depreciation and disposal of fixed assets accounts; SSAP 12. 

5 Manufacturing accounts; trading and profit and loss accounts; appro- 
priation accounts; income and expenditure accounts; balance sheets; 
statements of source and application of funds. Types of organisation: 
sole trader, partnership, limited company, non-profit making or- 
ganisation. 

6 Single entry or incomplete records. Receipts and payments accounts. 
" Current and acid test ratios, debtors, creditors, stock and fixed asset 

turnover, gross and net profit percentage, return on capital employed, 
dividend cover, earnings per share and capital gearing ratio. 

AWARD OF PASS 

A student who achieves all learning criteria for all outcomes will be awarded 
a Pass in the I'nit. 

Award of Pass with Merit 

A student who achieves the outcome and performance criteria for Merit in 
addition to the outcome and performance criteria for a Pass will be awarded 
a Pass with Merit in the I 'nit. 

Merit Outcome 

Apply technicjues to identify and correct shonc(;mings in accounting records 
and produce final accounts from the corrected records. 

Performance Criteria 

a Identification and correction of errors is in accordance with good 

accounting practice 
b Application of control mechanisms is effective to ensure the systematic 

identification of errors, 
c Techniques applied to make good any shortages in the information 

proN'ided are appropriate, 
d Working notes and schedules are clear and comprehensive, 
c The final accounts are comprehensi\'e, accurate and in good fonii. 

Copyright SCOIVEC 1989 

US043/HN 

16/08/89 
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Appendix Two 



SCOmSH VOCATIONAL EDUCATION COUNCIL 
Hanover House 
24 Douglas St 
Glasgow, G2 7NQ 

NATIONAL CERTIFICATE MODULE DESCRIPTOR 

Ref No: 98229 Session: 1989-90 
Title: Turf Production 

Purpose 

This module is designed to enable the student to acquire the practical skills 
involved in turf production. 

The module should be taught as part of an integrated programme of 
sports turf modules and is designed to complement 9H228 Turf Maintenance. 

It is suitable for students who intend to follow a career in the leisure 
and recreation industry' or in soft landscaping. 

Preferred Entry Level 

"H()2S I se of Hand Tools in Horticulture (xl 2) 
"^H()29 Ise of Hand Tools in Green keeping (12) 
"HfHl Plant Productk)n from Seed 

Learning Outcomes 

The student should: 

1 select grasses suitable for use in landscape and on spoil surfaces: 

2 relate the uses of swards to specific sports and landscape uses: 

3 i')roduce an area of turf I'rom seed and lun'es: 

1 prepare and earrv* out an al'tercare programme for a new sward from 
sowing to establishment. 

Content/Context 

Safely regulations, sale working practices and procedures should be olv 
ser\'ed at all times. 
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The i:)rL*adth of coverage and a)nieni of this module should be 
adjusted to suit the particular surfaces rele\'ant to the students' interests, and 
should relate as far as possible to the programmes being followed. 

Corresponding to Learning Outcomes 1-3 

Identification of appropriate turf grasses both as seed and in their mown 
vegetative stages, using generic, specific and common names. Modern 
cultivars of appropriate grasses ( identification is not necessary*). The qualities 
and limitations of the grasses chosen. Relationship of these in specific swards. 

The limitations of single -species swards and the advantages of 
mixtures. The desirable characteristics c)f appropriate sports and. or amenity 
surfaces. Composition of mixtures which are likely to produce particular 
surfaces, 

Students should know abcnit the various operations that might be 
carried out in producing a .eed bed, although not all the initial tasks will 
necessarily be carried out by themseh'es. 

The following operations should be used in the assessment of the 
.student. 

For seed, the student should: 

i calculate the weight of seed required for a given seed-bed: 

ii weigh seed out accurately; 

iii use correct sowing rate: 

iv ,sow seed evenly and cover ( if appropriate): 

V remove ,stones and debris. 

For tun es, the student should: 

i mark out and lift an area of uirf; 

ii use a lurf gauge if appropriate: 

iii prepare an area to recei\e turf: 

iv LKse correct laying procedures (including bonding, standing on boards): 

V apply and work in a suitable top dressing; 
vi tidy up site after task is completed. 

The importance of mechanical, physical and chemical clearance of existing 
vegetation. Debris remo\al. Rubble sumps. Cutandfill. Obtaining levels and 
or contours. Topsoil removal and storage. Sub-soil grading, consolidation 
and aeration. Topsoil return. Insertion of drains. Topsoil improvement in 
relation to structure, pll and nutrition. Primary^ cultivation. Secondary 
cultivation. Fallowing stale seed-beds. Tilth. Practical project in producing a 
good seed bed. 
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Choice of nielhocL Situations where each method is best employed. 
Seed: Storage, mixing and chitting. Factors affecting sowing rates and times. 
Sowing techniques (including hydroseeding and precision drilling where 
appropriate). Calculations of costs and ciuantity. Precautions against disease 
and damage. 

Turf: Types. Uses. Lifting. Inspection of hought-in-turf. Laying. Calculations 
of costs and quantities. Seedling turx'es. Immediate aftercare. 
Vegetative: Species. Situations. Stolon gathering. Planting. 
Stone removal; rolling; irrigation; top-dressing; weed and disease ccMitrol: 
repair work; first cut. 

Suggested Learning and Teaching Approaches 

Special timetabling arrangements may need to he made to accommodate the 
seasonal nature of the work. 

Opportunity should be given to reflect on. reinforce and build on pre\-ious 
work. 

1 Specimens should be laid out initially and labelled, but later this task 
might be assigned to students. Students should develop obser\'ation 
skills individually at first, but could improve them in association with 
their peers. The tutor should be available for guidance and give 
suj^plcmentar)' instruction, using audio visual aids, as required. 
Identification of component should be on-going and should be Ixiilt 
into later lessons. Information retrieval .should be undertaken from 
given sources on cultivars and qualities of grasses. Small group 
discussions on their uses should feed into tutor-guided class discuss- 
ions. 

2 X'isiting speakers and siie visits to appropriate surfaces would be 
helpful. Indiv idual and or groups of students should undertake an 
investigali\e project into surfaces appropriate to them. Projects on 
each surface may later be compiled and edited for distribution to other 
students. 

3 IntroductoPv- lecture, discussions and \ isits, audio \ isual aids to outline 
the whole process. Site visits, lectures, information relrievaL audio 
\isual aids, demonsirations, practicals, etc. to develop secjuenlial 
aspects. Hach student should carr\- out a practical project. 

\ Lectures to introduce topic. foHowed b\ group discussions. Summary 
dis( ussions leading to practical projects. 

S Pradicals and demonstrations supplemented by lectures ;md student- 
based critical analysis. 



Assessment Procedures 

Acceptance pcrfomiancc in the module will be satisfacton'achiewment of 
the performance criteria specified for each learning outcome. 

The following abbreviations are used below: 

LO Learning Outcome 

lA Instrument of Assessment 

PC Performance Criteria 

LOl: SELECT GRASSES SUITABLE FOR USE IN LANDSCAPE AND ON 
SPORT SURFACES: 

PC The student: 

a describe the main grasses used for landscape; 
b describe the main grasses used for sport surfaces: 
c identify seed samples and vegetative samplcs. 

lA (1) Restricted Response Questions: 

The student w ill be presentetl with an exercise to tlescribe the main 
grasses used for landscape and sport surfaces. 

The exercise will ccMisist of 4 restricted response questions as follow s: 
performance criteria (a) 2 cjuestions: 
[')erformance criteria (b) 2 cfuestions. 

I A (2) Identification Test: 

The student will be set an exercise which tests the ability to identify 
S samples ( )f grass seed and vegetative samj:)les of grass using generic 
specific names appropriate to s|:)orts turf and landscape situations. 

The exercise w ill consist of the stiulent identifying vegetativ e 
sain pies l^y genus, species and sub-species where apj^licable and 
identifying -i seed sanij')les and 4 \ cgetaH\e sLimplcs correct 1\" antl 
producing two correct responses for both (a) and (b). 

L02: RELATE THE USES OF SWARDS TO SPECIFIC 
SPORTS AND LANDSCAPE USES: 

PC The student: 

a select the aj^j'>ropriatc seed nii\ lor a \ arieiy of spt\ ifif sports 
areas: 

b sel *cl the appioj^riate seetl mix for a given landstajx^ siie: 
t state reasons jbr the choice ol seetl mixes. 
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lA Assignment: 

The student will be pre.sented with an exercise to test the knowledge 
of how \ arioiis seed types relate to specific sports and landscape uses. 

The exercise will consist of two parts: 

i matching exercise in which the student is presented with two sets 
of information, one a variety' of seed mixes, the other a variet\' of 
sport and landscape uses. The student will be required to match 
the most appropriate seed mix to the corresponding land use: 

and 

ii four restricted response cju est ions in which the student will he 
expected to give reasons for the choice of seed mix for 4 sports sites 
and 2 landscape sites. 

Satisfactory- achie\ement of the Learning Outcome will be based on the 
student correctly matching 4 seed mixes to the appropriate use and 
producing 3 correct responses for the second part of the exercise. 

L03: PRODUCE AN AREA OF TURF FROM 
SEED \ND TURVES: 

PC The student: 

a select materials required for turf production; 
1^ prepare area for grassing: 
c grass prepared site. 

lA FrLtctijal Kxercise: 

'I'he student will he set the task of preparing an area to produce turf 
from seed and tur\"es. 

The exercise should be imdertaken on surfaces of not less than: 

i for tunes - one scjuare metre: 

ii for seed - ^ scjuare metres. 

SaUsfacU>ry achievenienl of the Learning Oulcome w ill be Ixised on the 
student producing an area of lurf by seed and by tunes. 



L04. PREPARE AND CARRY OUT AN AFTERCARE PROGRAMME FOR 
A NEW SWARD: 

PC The student: 

a prepare an aftercare progranitne lor a newly estahlislied area of turt: 
h state tlie sequence and limim?, of operations; 
c carr\' out aftercare programme. 

I A Assignment: 

Tlie student will be set an assignment to eain- out an aftercare 
programme for an area of Turf, 

The assignment should consist of two parts: 

i pr(xluction of an aftercare programme consisting of a minimum ol 
') maintenance operations in the correct secjuence with an ex- 
planation of the reasons ft)r sequencing; 

ii a practical exercise in which the student should implement the 
after care ['>rogramme. 

The practical exercise should include the following operations: 

i rolling; 

ii irrigLition- 

iii first cut; 

i\- stone removal; 

\" appropriate repair work 

The exercise should be undertaken on establishing grass surfaces. 

The student may be a.sses.sed using an ob.se r\' all on checkli.st. 

Satisfactor\' achievement of the Learning Outcome will be based on the 
.student carr\'ing out an aftercare programme and indicating the appropriate 
secjuence of operations. 
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Appendix Three . 



EXAMPLE OF STANDARDS-BASED ASSESSMENT USED IN 
ON-JOB TRAINING IN PLUMBING AND GASFIRING 

The Training Manual sets out the tasks in which an apprentice is expected 
to he competent by the end of an apprenticeship. These are divided intoduty 
areas which are groupings of related work tasks. For each task there is a list 
of standards which describe successful task performance so that perfonnance 
can be assessed. Then the tools, safety requirements and steps involved are 
deseribecL together with the theor\- items required to support the performance 
of the task. These are discussed by the apprentice and the super\isor when 
the apprentice is learning the task. 

The Training Record t3ook is the record of each indi\'idual apprentice s 
practical ability, knowledge and experience. It contains the list of tasks as in 
the Training Manual. When the apprentice can perform the task, he or she 
signs the Record Book and has a trades|x*rson watch while he or she works. 
If the apprentice has reached the le\el of performance and meets the 
standards specified in the Training Mi iniial, the* trades person signs the Record 
Book for the appropriate le\el of com[')etenee: basic, intei mediate or 
ci impleted. 

The following is an example of one task. 
TRAINING MANUAL 



Duty: 3 Water Supply 
Task: 3.1 

An apprentice hy the end of training must he able to INSTALL W'ATHR 
SL'IMMA' SVSTI-MS 

Standard: 

The water su[")[")ly systems are installeu lo the: 

Plumbers, Ciasfi tiers and Hni in layers Act IV 7) 
Drainage and Plumbing Regulations 
ater Supply Protection Regulations 
Local Body H\-laws 
iiianufacturer's sfx'cificaiions 
architect's die I". Is re(iuiremenls 



8./ 



TOOLS AND MATERIALS: 

Brazing equipment 

Hxcavation equipment 

Ladders 

Fittings 

Pipe tongs 

Test equipment 

Pumps 



Brackets and fixings 
Jointing compound 
Pipe vice 



Tanks 



Dies 

Hand tools 



W elding ecjuipment 



Drills drill hits 
Isolating equipment 



Filters 
Leads 



Pipes 
\alves 



S.affolding 



STEPS: 



1 fXncrmine the point and condition of w ater supply 

2 Appl>' for permit(s) as required 

3 Determine the backtlow pre\ ention requirements 

4 Determine the system re(|iiireinents according to the system function: 

potable water sup[")ly 

irrigation 

flushing 

fire fighting 

5 Determine the termination points 

6 Calculate the pump and pipe sizes that are recjuired 
Arrange for the electrical connections 

H Install the water control valves 

9 Install the Alter and pump systems 

10 Install the break tanks 

1 1 Install the backflow pres enters 

12 Purge the water system 

13 Test the water system 

1-! Arrange for the inspections as recjuired 

IS Leave the work site in a safe and clean condition 

SAFETY: 

1 Wear safety and protective clothing 

2 Wear safety and protectis e fooiwear 

3 Wear ear and eye protection 

{ I'se approved electrical isolating ecjuipnient 
S Maintain a safe working ens ironment 



KNOWLEDGE: 

1 Describe the types and uses of pumps 

2 Describe the sources of potable water 

3 Describe the comprebensix'e control systems 

4 Describe the operation of water control valves 

5 Describe the methods of calculating pump and pipe sizes 

6 Describe the operation of filters and pump systems 

7 Describe the operation of break tanks 

H Describe the operatk)n of backflow prevention equipment 

9 Describe the methods of purging and testing the water system 

10 Explain the reasons for water protection 

11 Explain the function and working of basic irrigatkni systems 



RECORD BOOK 

Duty: 3 Water Supply 

Task: 3.1 Install Water Supply Systems: Potable Water 

(the alternative systems Irrigation, Rushing and Firefighting are set out on 
following pages) 

Apprentice Tradesperson Tradesperson Date 
Signature Signature Registration 

Number 

Domestic/Light 
Commercial 

BASIC 

INTERMEDIATE 

COMPLETED 

Commercial/ 
Industrial 

BASIC 

INTERMEDIATE 

COMPLETED 



BASIC: Can perform the trade skills (n the task with supervision 
INTERMEDIATE: Can perform the task with limited supervision 
COMPLETED: Can perform the task without supen/ision 
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Appen<lLx Four 



EXAMPLE OF ACHIEVEMENT4ASED ASSESSMENT OF ONE 
SKILL IN SCHOOL BIOLOGY 

Plcifuiifig an bivestigation is one skill in sixth form biology. A task and mark 
schedule ha\'e been dexeloped, both based on the grade-related criteria 
which describe this skill. 

A series of tasks would be set to ensure reliability in judging each 
student's typical level of competence in planning an inve,->{igation. The same 
procedure would be applied to the othei six skills of bic^logy. 

This task was proven in the moderation trials 19H8-89. 

GROWING MEDIA 

Grade-Related Criteria for Assessment (Planning an Investigation) 
Levels of Performance 

Level 1 Presents some ideas whieh eould lead to a plan. 
Level 2 Presents a plan. 

Level 3 Presets a logical plan which could lead to a feasible investigation. 
Level \ I^resents a logical plan which is feasible and could lead to a sound 
conclusion. 

Level S I^resents a logical plan which is feasible, comprehensive, and 
could lead to a sound conclusion. 

Task 

A biologist wants to gr{»w plants which need a lot of water and is looking tor 
the medium which is best at holding water. 

^'ou liave been gi\ cn samples of sphagnum moss, potting mix and sawdust. 

Design and describe an expcrimcni to find which sample iiolds the nio.sl 
water. NH: ^ ou are AO'/ io do the experiment. 



The following cciuipnicni would be available to help you with your 
descripiion. 

(A picture shows each of: three sixes of measuring cylinJers, three sizes of 
trays, three sizes of beakers, a stop-watch, filter paper, a jug of water, a retort 
.stand, two sizes of funnels, a thermometer, paper towels, a balance.) 

Marking Schedule Performance Indicators 

Level 1 Presents some ideas about measurement or control of variables. 



Le\el 2 Presents a plan with some details. I^oes not mention that they 
control ob\ i()us variables: Nolumes of water used, volume or 
weight of media, same length of time draining or soaking. 

Level 3 Presents a good plan. Steps outlined niay not be in logi<*al 
.sequence. Some aspect will prevent a sound conclusion (e.g.: uses 
equal weights of sample not equal volumes, different times for 
soaking or draining). Must say they would measure water reten- 
tion. 



Level -1 Presents li good plan which could lead to a sound conclusion. 

Must have same volume of media used and same times for soaking 
:md draining. Steps listed in logical sequence. Must say how thev 
would measure water retention. 



Level S Presents a comprehensive plan which could lead to a sound 
conclusion. Steps listed in logical sequence. Sanie \-olume of 
media used. Same time for soaking and draining etc. Must say how 
they would measure waiet retention. Indicates an understanding 
of some finer design points (e.g.: cither recognises limitations OR 
Lick now ledges alrernative methods OR discusses some of the 
minor \ ariables sikh -.s fem[XTature, e^ a.poration, original dr\'-- 
ness. 
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